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MR. IRVING ON A MUNICIPAL THEATRE. 


T is not surprising that Mr. Irving—observe what 
appears in another page—should be fascinated by the 
idea of the playhouse as a municipal institution. 
He looks wistfully at the social life of Germany, where 
the theatre stands on the same footing with the school, 
and where it is part of civic duty to go to the play. It 
may be open to question whether dramatic art has 
attained, under these conditions, any marked superi- 
ority ; but Mr. Irving’s point is that the recognition of 
the drama as one of the instruments of citizenship gives it a social 
standard and an equality with other elements of aliberal education. 
Private enterprise—notably in Mr. Irving’s case—has done much 
for the English stage ; popularity and affluence are not denied to 
theactor. Yet there is a tacit assumption that his profession has 
no assured place amongst the fine arts; and while endowments 
are bestowed on colleges of music, and picture galleries are 
regarded as proper objects of municipal care, the drama is treated 
as an amusing vagabond, with no claim even to a humble corner 
by the civic fireside. We do not wonder that a man so acutely 
alive as Mr. Irving is to the artistic responsibilities of his calling 
should chafe at this exclusion. There has been a considerable 
change, no doubt, in the attitude of society towards the stage, and 
a great player in our day commands a distinction that was not 
accorded to his predecessors ; but even now actors may be some- 
times reminded of traditions which ignore their social status. 
Moreover, no one can have read Mr. Irving’s address at Walsall 
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without perceiving that he objects strongly to the habit of mind 
which puts the drama on the same level with the variety show, 
and that his chief hope of a municipal theatre is that it would 
have the effect of marking with greater distinctness the division 
between the higher forms of the drama and the miscellaneous 
recreations which pass by the name of theatrical entertainments. 
It has been objected by an ingenious writer that as the majority 
of people probably prefer the lower class of amusements, they 
have the right to ask that these shall also be supported out of the 
rates; but who would dream of applying a similar argument to 
the public art collections? Ifa poll were taken it might be proved 
that the bulk of the population cared less for masterpieces than 
for the cuts in the cheapest of illustrated papers ; but this would 
not be considered a sufficient reason for relieving these citizens 
from their contributions to the support of the local gallery. Mr. 
‘Irving contends that as the cultivated taste of the community is 
allowed to find this expression at the public cost, there is an 
equally strong case for subsidising the cultivated taste for the 
drama. And that there may be no mistake as to his meaning, he 
declares that the municipal theatre would be in a position to 
present plays which are now forbidden to the independent 
manager because they do not always offer that union of artistic 
and commercial rewards which is sought by private enterprise. 

Here is an ideal which must command the sympathy of every 
liberal mind. Considered in its practical aspect, however, it 
forces us to the conclusion that Mr. Irving is asking too much, 
at all events for the present. A municipal theatre in every 
popular centre, sustaining the highest interests of the drama, and 
giving an almost academic touch to local culture ; a theatre con- 
ducted to the satisfaction of municipal economists, and yet 
superior to the ledger when art is at stake; a theatre which 
would be a school of acting, and, as Mr. Irving puts it, would also 
~* enhance the graces of local politics by giving a new distinction 
to public speaking;’’ a theatre which would conciliate the 
puritanical, and never offend Mr. Gradgrind—what a delightful 
but unsubstantial dream! The proposal has received a good deal 
of attention in the country. It has been the theme of many 
leading articles in the provincial journals, which, with one accord, 
have proclaimed the incompetence of municipal bodies to carry 
on such an enterprise as Mr. Irving would entrust to them. It 
is not that local government is decried, but that the capacity of 
the average English citizen for managing a business which 
demands a fine artistic sense for its full development is not 
admitted, Possibly there is a certain exaggeration in this 
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scepticism. Mr. Irving, who has no illusions about the London 
County Council, suggested that the control of a playhouse might 
enlarge the present ideas of that body, and it may be that if some 
of the great corporations in the country had a similar experience 
they would respond in some degree to the stimulus of good sense 
and good taste. But it is useless to deny that they would be 
exposed to influences which do not affect the management of an 
art gallery. A theatre is a more complex affair than a collection 
of pictures; it is a living organism, susceptible to the slightest 
breath of public feeling, needing the most politic resource, and a 
fine combination of breadth and discretion. A play in these times 
is often the subject of vehement controversy ; it goes too far, or 
it does not go far enough. There is always a fluctuating 
standard of frankness and directness in the relation of the drama 
to modern life. A considerable section of the public is persuaded 
that the stage is a bold, bad thing, which needs a much stricter 
surveillance than it gets from lax authority; and a still larger 
section regards it with the indifference born of the defect which 
Mr. Irving has described as congenital, like blindness or deafness. 
Many people have no love of drama, and would be very much 
astonished at the proposal that they should contribute to the 
support of a theatre in their native town. Theoretically, Mr. 
Irving’s argument from the German precedent is reasonable 
enough ; but the different social traditionsin this country make 
the comparison, for practical purposes, premature. To put a 
theatre on the rates you would have to cope with a mass of purely 
inartistic sentiment, always most obstinate when it believes itself 
most rational. Too much is made, perhaps, of the difficulties 
which would beset the administration of a municipal theatre, the: 
interference of illiberal opinion, the trouble of getting a com- 
mittee representing the ratepayers to harmonise art with 
clamorous crotchets, or of inducing an experienced manager to 
come in front of the curtain and face indignant pittites threatening 
to make an end of him at the next election. Mr. Irving will say 
that in the long run all this might not prove so bad as it seems, 
that if the experiment were tried his main object would be 
achieved, that the playgoing public would be strong enough to 
take care of its own interests, and that the municipal drama, if 
it showed no startling progress, would at least be kept up to the 
average mark. Tous the real difficulty lies on the threshold. 
There does not exist at present precisely that kind of public spirit 
which would make such an undertaking feasible. The best 
energies of our municipalities are absorbed by economic questions 
which do not leave time or stimulate inclination to provide in the 
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collectivist sense for the distribution of dramatic amusement. 
But this is not to say that the subsidised theatre in England is 
quite impracticable. Mr. Irving laments the unwillingness ot 
millionaires to devote any of their superfluous wealth to the 
drama. In London, a wealthy Academy of Painting and two 
wealthy Academies of Music attest the practical interest inspired 
by those arts. ‘‘ The Cinderella of the stage is waiting,” as Mr. 
Irving prettily says, ‘“‘ for the fairy godmother to make her equal 
in this particular sense to her sisters.’”’ This advantage and much 
else would be gained by the endowment of a theatre at the cost 
of the State, and the establishment of a dramatic school on the 
lines of the Paris Conservatoire. The reminder that attempts to 
found schools have hitherto failed is scarcely to the point, for 
such an institution as we have in view would start with a prestige 
which no previous experiment has enjoyed. A national theatre 
with a Parliamentary subsidy and such Royal patronage as 
dowered the College of Music would amply satisfy Mr. Irving’s 
claim for the social recognition of the actor’s calling, and would 
set an example which might bear fruit in some future expansion 
of the municipal mind. It is true that the application to the 
House of Commons for the necessary supplies would raise similar 
obstacles to those we have been discussing. A Minister with as 
strong a taste for the theatre as some statesmen have for the 
turf might be needed to support this proposal with an impressive 
plea for the encouragement of the drama as distinguished from 
‘‘miscellaneous entertainments,” and he would certainly be 
met by economists who would fail to see the difference. Wecan 
imagine certain guardians of the public purse rising below the 
gangway to ask the right honourable gentleman whether he 
seriously desired to spend the public money on the production of 
plays dealing with subjects and characters quite impossible to the 
domestic circle of any right-minded citizen. But the House of 
Commons is, after all, a large sphere, in which the smallest 
intelligence does not always prevail. ‘There is, at any rate, a 
better chance of a broad view on such a subject in that assembly 
than in any municipality, though we do not profess to be sanguine 
of definite steps at an early date towards the consummation of 
the project. It demands a great deal more discussion and a more 
widespread appreciation of the advantages of a playhouse, guided © 
by an artistic spirit, and not entirely hampered by the inexorable 
laws of profit and loss. Much might be done to this end if 
private munificence—a system of subscription, let us say—could 
be applied so far as to furnish a real object-lesson in the 
management of a theatre on this basis. 
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Portraits. 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


WIFT indeed has been the rise of Miss Nethersole to the 
high position she now holds among English actresses. 
It is less than eight years since she made her first appearance 
on the stage. This was at Brighton, where she played Lettice 
Vane in Mr. Henry Hamilton’s Harvest. The youngest daughter 
of a solicitor in Kensington, she had received a careful education, 
partly in Germany, and had long hungered for distinction in the 
theatre. In 1888, at the end of fifteen months’ training, the 
new-cumer, then in her nineteenth year, came before a London 
audience at the Adelphi in The Union Jack. Subsequently she 
impersonated Miriam St. Aubyn ir The Dean’s Daughter, and 
Lola Hernandez in The Silver Falls. Her acting in these 
characters, notably the- former, found one of many admirers in 
Mr. Hare, who included her in the cast of The Profligate as the 
ill-starred Janet Preece. Thenshe went ona tour in Australasia, 
returning with much of the ripeness in method and style to be 
looked for in the case of one in whom an inborn genius had been 
fed by a wide and varied experience. Before long we saw her as 
Beatrice Selwyn in A Fool’s Paradise, as Mercede da Vigno in 
The Silent Battle, and as the Countess Zicka in that revival at 
the Garrick of Diplomacy which the reappearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, after intervals, of some years, would 
alone have sufficed to make so memorable. Excellent as all 
these essays undoubtedly were, the full measure of her power 
could not have been foreseen until early in the present year, 
when, at the Court Theatre, she transformed herself into the 
Sylvia Woodville of The Transgressor. In the words of Mr. 
Clement Scott, ‘‘ The mournful cry heard from time to time in 
the dramatic desert, ‘ Where is the coming actress?’ was, we 
venture to submit, answered with complete satisfaction. Old 
judges and young judges will agree that we have in Miss 
Nethersole an actress of the very first importance’’—an actress 
with ‘‘ the disciplined power and the perfected passion of her 
art.’’ “‘ The triumph of the scene,” said the judicial critic of the 
Daily News, ‘‘ was the acting of Miss Nethersole—full of fine 
gradations, grounded throughout by a just sense of proportion, 
and giving at more than one stage evidence of that rarest of all 
dramatic gifts, true tragic power.” 
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MUNICIPAL THEATRES. 


By Henry IRVING. 
| VERY gladly accept an invitation to repeat here the sub- 
stance of an address which I lately had the privilege of 
delivering at the Walsall Literary Institute, and which has 
been fortunate enough to excite a good deal of discussion. 





Much has been done to dispel social prejudice against the 
theatre, and successfully to assert its claim to a place amongst 
the liberal arts and the refining graces of life. But can it 
be justly said that all the agencies now at our command 
are adequate to the purpose of maintaining a high standard of 
the drama? Every theatre in the United Kingdom is conducted 
by voluntary enterprise. Personally, I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with this state of things, but I think that that is not 
in itself complete. On the Continent the intimacy between the 
drama and the life of the people is recognised by the subvention 
of theatres. In Germany the stage is an institution as closely 
interwoven with the history of the community as the school. 
There are German towns in which the cultivation of the drama 
is a part of civic duty. On certain occasions the people spend 
the whole day in the theatre, which is, in the most strictly literal 
sense, as much a public building as the town hall. The Germans 
are not, I believe, deficient in the qualities which make national 
greatness, and it has never occurred to any German reformer, 
secular or religious, that the prominence of theatre-going in the 
civic life is a canker-worm in the body politic. If the social con- 
ditions in England were equally favourable to this utility of the 
theatre, what would be the state of affairs? One of our municipal 
monuments would be a handsome theatre, admirably designed to 
relieve the mind of the most nervous citizen from the slightest 
apprehension of panic, and conducted by public officials to the 
entire satisfaction of the greatest stickler for decorum. Iam quite 
aware that there is one adamantine deity whom it is generally 
supposed to be impossible to conciliate in matters which threaten 
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to entail an increase of local expenditure. When we talk of a 
Municipal Theatre we are confronted by the ratepayer. He is 
frequently pictured as a sort of Moloch, who must be appeased by 
sacrificial offerings on the altar of economy. Well, I ama rate- 
payer myself in rather a large way, for there is nothing like a 
London theatre as a source of copious contributions to the rates 
and taxes. And sometimes, when I survey my little account with 
the local exchequer, I have a sudden impulse of sympathy with 
the reformers who are anxious to substitute public administration 
for private enterprise in the whole sphere of commercial 
undertakings. 

I do not feel that in propounding this idea of municipal 
management I am proposing the inhuman sacrifice of the par- 
ticular class I represent. My brother managers will probably 
remain undisturbed by the prospect of a municipal theatre here 
and there in the great centres of population. But it is an 
experiment which for many reasons is worth a trial. Money.is 
spent in this country like water on a great variety of philanthropic 
and educational objects. Scholarships are founded for the 
pursuit of learning; there are handsome endowments for schools 
of painting and colleges of music ; but who ever dreams of en- 
dowing a theatre? Literary and scientific institutions profit by 
the munificence of millionaires. Iam glad thatitisso: Ishould 
rejoice still more if some of this wealth were bestowed on a school 
of dramatic art. The drama is the Cinderella of the arts, a little 
jealous of the consideration shown to her sisters, and waiting for 
the fairy godfather, be he millionaire or municipality, to turn the 
pumpkin into a coach and six, to train actors, to uphold a con- 
sistently high standard of dramatic literature, and to preserve 
the distinction between the true form of the drama and the 
various entertainments which pass under its name. This is a 
project to which the millionaire, in his leisure moments, if he 
has any, might devote some attention. I am not very well 
acquainted with the psychology of millionaires, but if I were 
possessed of an enormous sum per annum in excess of my simple 
wants, I could conceive no greater delight than to carry on a 
theatre with a single-minded devotion to dramatic art. But the 
grace and bounty of the millionaire are otherwise bestowed ; and, 
on the whole, it would be more to the advantage of the com- 
munity to feel that the theatre was a department of the public 
service than to see it dependent on individual beneficence. 

It is an undoubted tendency of local government to place the 
larger conveniences of the public under the administrative care 
of the civic authorities. In Glasgow, they have municipalised 
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gas and water and lodging houses ; they are about to include the 
tramways in the same system, which, I understand, is worked 
to the general satisfaction. Libraries, museums, and picture- 
galleries flourish under this civic rule, and I see no reason why a 
municipal theatre should not be equally advantageous. There 
are endless schemes for establishing popular control over the 
drink traffic. Some reformers advocate the Swedish plan of 
municipal public-houses; others, headed by a bishop, wish to 
organise a trading company for the acquisition of such property, 
and the application of the profits to purposes of public utility. 
No bishop considers the theatre a fitting institution for this or a 
similar enterprise, though it might strike a social reformer that 
the drama is of at least equal importance with the dram. Here 
you have a large and increasing sphere of the public needs, 
physical, educational, and esthetic, passing from private to 
public responsibility, administered by the citizens for the citizens. 
You may burn municipal gas, consume municipal water, 
sleep in a municipal lodging, travel on a municipal 
tramway, study municipal antiquities, read municipal books, 
enjoy the air in municipal parks, gaze at municipal pictures ; 
but you cannot go to the municipal play and applaud the 
municipal actor. 

What is the argument for the ministrations by the community 
to its own wants in the catalogue I have specified? It is 
twofold. First there is the superior utility of gas and water from 
municipal works ; secondly, it is admitted that objects of scientific 
research and a limited scale of the fine arts come properly within 
the scope of communal acquisition. Is the theatre quite beyond 
the pale of public usefulness ? and has the drama no kinship with 
the fine arts? Within the theatre, music and painting, so far as 
I have observed, are on intimate terms with the dramatic muse ; 
it is only when they get into the elevated society of municipal 
gas and water that they are supposed to cut her dead. The 
drama has played—not to put it immoderately—a conspicuous 
part in the literature of this country, and the art of acting is a 
not insignificant interpreter of ideas and emotions and contem- 
porary manners. When I plead for the inclusion of the theatre 
amongst municipal institutions, it is largely because I believe 
that by this means the st«ndard of the true drama, as distinguished 
from miscellaneous entertainments, which have no connection 
with it, would be successfully upheld. Upon the government of 
such a playlouse the educated civic spirit would come to exercise 
a predominant influence. I can even imagine that an official 
interest in the drama would enhance the graces of local politics 
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and give a new distinction to public speaxing. But the chief 
benefits would be the enrolment of dramatic art amongst the 
pleasures of citizenship, and of the theatre amongst the objects of 
local pride, the inducements to foster dramatic talent, and the 
emulation of competing cities. We might see the establishment 
of local schools for the training of actors, for the systematic 
instruction in rudiments which are now acquired in a somewhat 
haphazard way. To some extent this would be a useful training 
for young people who do not wish to adopt the stage, but to 
whom certain of its technical accomplishments would be as useful 
as exercises in the gymnasium. The study and practice ot 
elocution, for instance, might be of much general service. 
With the theatre as a centre of such a life as this, you would 
create favourable conditions for the education of original 
dramatists and fine players, and for the culture of the popular 
taste. Is it unreasonable to suggest that such a theatre might 
become a not unworthy rival of the gas and water-works in its 
pretensions to a share of the public funds? Even from the 
commercial point of view the municipal playhouse would, I am 
convinced, be found a profitable investment in the long run, 
especially when the classes who are now taught to shun the 
drama learned to appreciate its value to rational intelligence. 

I confess that what appeals to me most forcibly in this enter- 
prise is the opportunity it would offer for the thorough cultivation 
of the actor’s art, and for the occasional production of plays 
which, under the present system, are rarely seen, because they 
cannot be expected to make any remunerative return. In 
America this need is so strong that an interesting project is afoot 
for endowing a theatre which shall be free from the hazard of 
popular apathy. For actors the advantages of a permanent 
school would be invaluable. Training and discipline are abso- 
lutely necessary to achieve perfection in any art, and Goethe’s 
complaint against the impatience of discipline in his day is appli- 
cable to our own time. ‘‘ Few feelings,” he says, ‘“‘are more 
pleasant than that of having, by good advice or otherwise, 
contributed to the scientific training of a natural genius ; and 
friendly help of this kind is more important in the present day 
than in the old times, when every beginner started with a firm 
faith in the school and in the rules of his art, and willingly sub- 
mitted himself to whatever drudgery might belong to the grammar 
of his profeesion— a submission of which the aspiring young artist 
of the present day generally will know nothing.”’ Then think of 
the stage as a stimulus to that faculty which cannot be neglected 
in our schemes of popular instruction—the faculty of imagination, 
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If I had my will, and the means and opportunity to use it, I 
should like nothing better as a means of benefiting my fellow 
creatures than to wander about the country, from north to 
south, from east to west, with a well-equipped booth and a good 
company of players, hoping to kindle the imagination of the 
poor and benighted by the representation of plays, with their 
lessons of sympathy and their images of beauty—with a 
knowledge of history, and manners and customs of all peoples, 
and scenes of all climes, which, when presented vividly, must 
leave impressions whose reach and depth it would be impossible 
to define. 

I remember that in an interesting conversation I had with 
Mr. Gladstone on this subject he expressed the opinion that the 
religious prejudices against the drama were fading away, and 
that such an experiment as I have sketched would have an 
excellent chance of commanding public favour. I am glad to be 
sustained by so eminent an authority, and I venture to think 
that anybody who seriously and dispassionately considers the 
drama in its intimate relation to the social life of the people will 
acknowledge that there is a strong case for adopting it formally 
amongst the agencies of instruction and recreation which are 
already classed in the sacred category of public works. It may 
be that in years to come our countrymen will scarcely understand 
how, in our own times, so potent an instrument for good or ill as 


the stage was left entirely outside the sphere of public adminis- 
tration. 





THE PUBLIC’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


| SUPPOSE I ought not to say so in the pages of a magazine 
which is for the most part devoted to such matters, but it 
has been a continual source of astonishment to me that in the 
excited discussions which not infrequently arise on theatrical 
questions between managers and critics, and—even more— 
between critics and critics, the point of view of the public 
is so commonly overlooked. And by ‘the public,” in this 
connection, I mean the real, genuine, great outside public which 
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knows little and cares less about the squabbles of those who are 
connected with the working of the theatrical world, which does 
not write to the papers or get up discussions, and whose sole 
communications with managers are made through the pleasing 
medium of the pay-boxes. The numerous cliques, and clubs, 
and societies, into which certain classes of earnest playgoers 
group themselves, have nothing to do with the public whose case 
Iam considering. They often think they have much to do with 
it, and are apt to look upon their own prejudiced views as if 
they really were the expression of public opinion. But they have, 
in fact, very little to do with the matter. It is the great inarticu- 
late playgoing public beyond them which, caring, as it does, little 
about Art in the abstract, and only demanding to be amused or 
interested, really calls the tune by virtue of its payment of the 
piper, and which, by the mere weight of numbers, practically 
settles the rules of the game. And I venture to say that nine- 
tenths of the heated discussions, the withering sarcasms, the 
bitter personalities, and the scathing satire with which the 
theatrical world is periodically enlivened, are just so much well- 
considered and neatly polished ill-temper and_ ill-feeling 
thrown away, simply because the disputants fail to take into 
account the fact that they practically never touch—never reach, 
indeed—the only people whose judgment, however faulty and 
illogical it may be, finally decides all possible points at issue. In 
abstract matters of art there is, no doubt, an appeal ; but, as this 
is only to the possibly greater intelligence and culture of a future 
generation, and is, consequently, of only a deferred and indefinite 
value, it is hardly worth serious consideration. In all purely 
practical matters, and for all practical purposes, there is no such 
appeal. The public will have what it wants, if it can get it. If 
it cannot get it, it will stand aloof altogether. The considera- 
tion of what the public really wants, the faculty of looking at 
things from the public’s point of view, become therefore essential 
parts of the equipment of anyone who wishes to be an influential 
critic or a successful manager; and without such knowledge 
there is nothing but blind speculation and groping in the dark, 
followed, for the most part, by mere discomfiture and failure. 
That any such view of the case as this is always branded as 
terribly Philistine, and, in some mysterious way, opposed to the 
best interests of Art, I am very well aware. But I can comfort 
myself with the reflection that it is true, all the same. 

Among the recent manifestations of an inability, or perhaps an 
unwillingness, to adopt the point of view of the public, has been 
the perfectly unnecessary and absolutely useless attack which has 
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been made upon the existing system of first-night criticism. To 
read some of the contributions to this discussion one might 
imagine that the critics—I suppose out of that natural malice 
and “‘ cussedness ’” which some managers and their friends always 
attribute to them—are always burning with desire to rush out ot 
a theatre at something past eleven at night, and to spend the 
next two hours writing for dear life in a hot newspaper office, 
and that it is owing to this strange taste that first-night criticism 
has attained its present proportions. There never was a greater 
piece of absurdity. All the critics I know would very much 
rather have their suppers after the play and go quietly home to 
bed, like the sensible men they are, if only they had the chance. 
But the public wants to know all about the new play the very 
next morning—it is one of the manifestations of that growing 
interest in theatrical matters of which we occasionally hear so 
much—and the astute gentlemen who conduct the daily papers 
take good care that the want shall be supplied. The critics have 
no more to do with the arrangement than the managers and 
actors themselves. I never can, myself, understand the peculiar 
hallucination which is evidenced by the contributions which some 
managers and dramatic authors—French and English—have 
made to the discussion : the hallucination, that is, that the longer 
a criticism is delayed the more favourable it is likely to be. First 
impressions are generally the truest, and the first-night critic is 
likely, I take it, to carry to his work, if he goes straight to it 
from the theatre, a certain amount of enthusiasm—for even 
dramatic critics are not all cold-blooded churls—which is very 
likely to be dissipated and forgotten by the time he sits down to 
compose an article for a weekly paper, or a still more carefully 
studied analysis for a monthly magazine. But it does not in 
the least matter what I think on the subject, any more ‘than it 
matters what the manager thinks, or what the opinion of the 
critic is. The public does not care one iota whether the critic is 
admitted to dress-rehearsals, or has a performance all to himself, 
or, indeed, has any special facilities given him at all. Nor does 
it consider that first-night criticism under existing conditions 
involves an immense amount of strainand labour. A full account 
of the new play must appear in next day’s paper, whoever may 
have to suffer in the process. Personally I cannot help thinking 
that—apart from the question of looking at the notice as a mere 
item of news—the public instinct is in this matter, as in most 
others, sound in the main, and that a better idea of the new play 
and the circumstances attending its production is got from one 
of Mr. Clement Scott’s fervid and impetuous first-night notices, 
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for instance, than from the more formal and matured judgment 
which he may give in another form later on. That the present 
system does pretty fair justice, too, 1am certain. I can without 
an effort remember several plays in the last few years which 
were very favourably noticed by the first-night critics, and were 
unhesitatingly rejected by the public notwithstanding; but I can 
recollect very few cases in which unfavourable first-night judg- 
ments were reversed by the great court of appeal—and then only 
after many radical changes had been made in the play. 

That a more intelligent appreciation of the point of view of the 
public would have materially shortened the great Ibsen battle, and 
would have saved many hard words and no little waste of time, 
ingenuity, and money, cannot reasonably be doubted. But the 
disciples of the ‘‘ master’ took an unconscionably long time to 
find out—even if they have found out now—that the public, very 
early in the controversy, had adopted an attitude of the most 
profound indifference in regard to the Norwegian dramatist and 
all his works, and absolutely refused to be interested in the dis- 
agreeable psychological problems and unpleasant physiological 
details which were so dear'to theelect. In fact, the insistence, in 
season and out of season, on the educational benefits to be derived 
by theatrical audiences from the study of Ghosts, The Master 
Builder, Rosmersholm, and the rest of them, was the very thing 
most calculated to set the public at large against these master- 
pieces. It will not, in fact, under any circumstances tolerate the 
furtive admixture of educational powder with its theatrical jam, 
and resolutely refuses to go to the play if it suspects that it is 
going to be taught anything. It wants to be amused and interested 
—but educated or preached at, certainly not. Such things may 
come into the day’s work, and are all very well in the proper 
place and at the proper time; but general public opinion is quite 
certain that the theatre is not the place for them, nor the hours 
of relaxation the time. But this point of view having been 
entirely overlooked, the battle raged for a long time with exceeding 
fury among the critics and commentators, and more ill-feeling and 
positive anger were displayed during the fight than I can remember 
in a long experience of theatrical controversy. Indeed, if the 
manners and customs of modern society had permitted, one might 
reasonably have expected to see, in course of time, a stake and an 
assorted pile of faggots in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or a neat arrange- 
ment of scaffolding, with axe and block to match, in Queen 
Square. And then, by-and-bye, when the combatants paused for 
breath and looked around the arena for the applause of the 
spectators, it became obvious that the public was not there at all, 
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and that the audience which had assisted at the fight had been 
drawn almost exclusively from the professional classes to which 
the gladiators themselves belonged. ‘‘ Meat,” the butcher told 
Tom Pinch, “ must be humoured, not drove,” and ‘in this respect 
the public is exactly like the famous rumpsteak of the story. 

Of course, all matters which relate to the purely busiriess side 
of theatrical management must be looked at from the public’s 
point of view exclusively. If the managers of the Adelphi 
Theatre, for example, have made a mistake in increasing the price 
of admission to their pit, they will very speedily find it out, and 
will have to settle matters with their patrons as best they can. 
It was Mr. Clement Scott, if I remember rightly, who, in the 
Daily Telegraph a few weeks ago, raised this question as to the 
prices of admission to theatres, and seemed to be of opinion that 
they are too high unless tle entertainment offered is very good, or 
for some other and unknown reason (as frequently happens) very 
popular. Mr. Scott then suggested that prices might well be reduced 
as a rule, because the manager could easily raise them when he 
had any special attraction; but I venture to think that this 
argument is based on a manifest fallacy. No manager would 
care to proclaim to the world, by keeping his prices down, that 
his show was an indifferent one ; and, as prices would thus always 
be kept at high-water mark, we should be just where we are now. 
There does not, therefore, appear to be any good reason for a 
reduction. When a manager has a specially attractive bill, the 
present scale of prices is no bar whatever to his filling his theatre 
for weeks together. If he has a show which has failed to find 
acceptance, the sooner he puts on something else the better. He 
will assuredly not find any public to come and see his failure— 
even although it may only just have missed success—at any price. 
Even the dead heads are growing particular. 

In the same way, Mr. Irving’s dream of municipal theatres 
must be looked at strictly from the public’s point of view, and 
from no other. When people talk about a theatre or anything 
else being subsidised by the Municipality or the State, they are 
apt to forget that Municipalities and States have no funds for 
such purposes except what are drawn from the rates and taxes 
which are paid by the people, and that, in England at least, the 
people themselves must directly sanction any such expenditure. 
Would English ratepayers consent to be taxed for the support of 
a municipal theatre? I doubt it very much. To begin with, 
there is a large section of the public which is conscientiously 
opposed to theatres altogether, and conscientious scruples are very 
apt to become unusually active when the pocket is involved as well. 
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We may be sure that these people would fight a theatrical 
tax, tooth and nail. It was one of the most convincing arguments 
in favour of the abolition of Church rates that it was grossly unfair 
to make people pay for the support of an institution to which their 
principles were opposed. If the point was a good one—it 
was, anyhow, a very successful one—against a Church rate, 
it stands to reason that it would be ai least as good against 
a Theatre rate. And, in the face of the immense improvement 
in theatrical matters which the last quarter of a century has 
brought about, it would be extremely difficult to persuade any 
appreciable number of ratepayers anywhere that the dramatic 
art is in so feeble and languishing a condition as to need such a 
stimulant and tonic as a subsidy might afford. The splendid 
position of Mr. Irving himself, and of the theatre which he 
manages with as much business astuteness as artistic enthusiasm, 
will inevitably be used as a strong argument against any such 
assertion. Furthermore, taking for a moment the artistic side of 
the case only, I cannot conceive that in London, at all events, 
the public will care to get rid of Mr. Irving, or Mr. Hare, or Mr. 
Alexander, or Mr. Tree, or Mr. Comyns Carr, or Sir Augustus 
Harris, or Mr. Wyndham, and to put in their places some 
nominees of the faddists and fanatics who have made the London 
County Council, in its connection with places of public amuse- 
ment, a laughing-stock and a scandal. A Municipal theatre 
would have to be managed by a committee of the lccal governing 
body, like Municipal gas or water works, or the other Municipal 
businesses which Mr. Irving seems, oddly enough, to think 
analogous to theatrical enterprises—lodging houses, tramways, 
and the like. This means—and although Mr. Irving seems to 
have overlooked the point I do not think the public will miss it— 
that in every town in which there is a Municipal theatre a more 
than Russian censorship will be set up, and entrusted in many 
cases to most unfit hands, which would be certain before very 
long to excite such a righteous burst of public indignation as 
would sweep the whole thing away into space. What did the 
Aston Free Library committee—the members of which are 
drawn from exactly the same classes as would supply the 
managers of Municipal theatres—do the other day? Firs’ of 
all they blocked out from the daily papers such news as they 
thought the public ought not to read, and then referred to a sub- 
committee the question whether the works of Fielding and 
Smollett are fit to be retained in an English library! Is this 
the sort of thing the public wants done with the drama? Is this 
the sort of thing Mr. Irving can contemplate with any satisfac- 
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tion—a blocked out School for Scandal and a top-shelf for 
Shaksper2? I cannot believe it. 





PLAYING BEFORE ROYALTY. 
By ARTHUR A BECKETT. 


hae recent appearance of Mr. Beerbohm Tree and the Hay- 
market company before Her Majesty at Balmoral has 
naturally revived interest in Royal theatricals. I was a lad 
when Charles Kean and Samuel Phelps were summoned to the 
Royal borough to play before the Queen and the late Prince 
Consort, and can only speak of the representations from hearsay 
evidence. My old and valued friend Mr. Walter Lacy has, 
however, frequently taken me behind the scenes—“ in my mind’s 
-eye,’—and shown me the stage arrangements. According to the 
veteran actor to whom I have referred, the visits to Windsor 
‘Castle were regarded as events to be ever remembered by those 
honoured with an invitation to share in them. Mr. Lacy has 
related how pleasant it has been to appear before so friendly an 
audience as that invariably furnished by the Court of Her 
Majesty. There was a blending of professional excellence with 
what may be called amateur good will. The company not only 
received the plaudits of the brilliant audience, but when the 
play was over received the personal congratulations of those who 
had recently been spectators. The last act was followed by an 
epilogue, intimately associated with supper. Not the customary 
banquet of papier-maché dainties, tempered with squares of bread 
and sprigs of parsley, but bond-fide specimens of the chef’s latest 
successes. It was twice that the Prince Consort appeared to con- 
gratulate the ladies and gentlemen who had actually performed 
the duties appertaining to ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Servants.” After the 
principals had been granted an audience to receive the Queen’s 
congratulations, the high officials joined in the midnight meal, 
and mixed with the dramatic companies to exchange confidences, 
and even to suggest criticism. As this is a period of ‘‘ personal 
recollections,” when even the doorkeeper of the House of 
Commons is considered worthy of the interviewer's attention, 
perhaps I may be permitted to add my own experiences of playing 
before Royalty. And my recollections may be accepted with the 
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less jealousy as I have never been anything more than an 
amateur; and if I am to believe my friends, true and false, about 
the worst amateur on record. ‘‘ My dear sir,” said a stage 
manager at the Haymarket, who had been seeing me through 
my part one day, “ what a pity it is that your comedy is not a3 
funny as your tragedy!” I had been struggling with the réle of 
a rather heavy villain with imperfect success. For weeks I had 
attempted to obtain a natural “cry of dismay.” I had tried at 
odd—very odd—moments, at all hours, to obtain the required 
effect. At rehearsal I passed it over with the conventional 
assertion that it would be “all right at night.” But unfor- 
tunately I was out in my reckoning. When the fatal second 
was reached, and it was necessary for me to utter my expres- 
sion of despair, I found my voice entirely out of control, and 
breathed a yell that caused surprise, not only to myself, but 
to everyone within hearing. The audience roared, and the 
gentlemen of the orchestra were also moved to merriment. 
And the band was composed of a body of musicians 
accustomed to the weird experiences acquired in a long course 
of matinées. . 

But to return to my personal appearances before Royalty. 
The first that I can remember was at a fancy bazaar held ix the 
old Exhibition building of 1862. The occasion was a benefit for 
the Home for Incurables, and had the advantage of the imme- 
diate patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales. There 
were two shows devoted to the interests of the drama. Ait the 
first was given (pretty frequently) a magnificent military spectacle 
written by Mr. F.C. Burnand, and called The Siege of Seringapatam. 
I had not the advantage of seeing this martial masterpiece, as 
my professional duties chained me to the opposition house, 
presided over by Marquis Townshend (then Viscount Raynham) 
and Lady Anne Sherson. The author of the play appeared in 
person, and was supported by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Hall. 
It was the first time I met my old friend the future editor of 
Punch, and I shall never forget his costume. He wore breeches, 
top boots, a short red coatee, and an enormous cocked hat, and 
carried an immense parish beadle’s staff. During the pauses in 
the performances he paraded the Exhibition at the head of his 
troupe. We were playing two pieces—The Port Admiral, by Mr. 
Thomas. Gibson Bowles (now the questioning M.P.), and 
Brigawyio the Brigand, by the late lamented Frank Marshall. 
Both authors appeared in their own plays—the founder of Vanity 
Fair as a gallant Jack tar, and the editor of the Henry Irving 
“‘Shakspere” as a beauty in distress. As we were rather weakin 
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ladies, following the precedent set by the Cambridge A.D.C., 
we returned to the plan of the Shaksperean drama, and had 
our women represented by youngsters of the opposite sex. So it 
came that I made my first bow (or rather curtsey) to Royalty 
as a maiden of sweet seventeen in a Dolly Varden gown and a 
golden-hair ‘‘Clarkson.”” The Prince and Princess seemed 
greatly pleased with the performances, and waited to the very end. 
As The Port Admiral played fully ten minutes, this act of 
endurance on the part of their Royal Highnesses was a proof ot 
their kindness and courtesy. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles (then a young Government official at 
Somerset House), in his nautical drama, showed that preference 
for the sea which subsequently caused him to be a master 
mariner and a daring yachtsman. It was not the only time 
that I was associated with the author of False Shame and Biorn 
in play-acting. Many years later, Marshall took it into his 
head that he was an ideal Han:let, and organised a performance 
at the Marylebone (then called the Royal Alfred) Theatre to see 
whether the public of the Edgware Road were of the same 
opinion. Mr. Marshall, wanting the audience to be “ played in,” 
appealed to Mr. James L. Molloy (barrister-at-law and composer 
of ‘‘ The Vagabond”) and myself to supply a lever de rideau. As 
it happened, we had been acting at somebody’s country place in 
Number One Round the Corner, a touch-and-go farce that used 
to be played by Charles Mathews and Frank Matthews. We 
came up to town at the hasty summons of Mr. Marshall, snatched 
a hurried dinner and appeared to time in the evening “‘ war-paint.” 
‘‘Very sorry, gentlemen,” said the stage manager, “I know 
Number One should have a poorly furnished interior to repre- 
sent an impoverished bachelor’s low-priced lodgings, but we will 
do the best we can for you.” 

The “‘ best’? was a set of Aladdin’s Palace, saved out of the 
all-but-destroyed scenery of the last Christmas pantomime. 
However, we accounted for the Oriental luxury of the apartment 
by suggesting that they had been done up in compliance with 
the terms of the will of a rich and eccentric uncle. We brought 
in our evening dress by a gag which told the audience that we 
had been reduced to acting as waiters in a City restaurant. 
Lastly, when the curtain fell, we found ourselves on its wrong 
side. It was impossible to get behind the scenes, so we accepted 
the situation, entered a private box, ahd remained therein for 
the rest of the evening. Ah! those were merry days—‘‘ Gone,” 
as Eccles used to say in Caste, ‘“‘and never likely to come back 
no more!” 
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I had the honour to strut my hour upon the stage in 1887, on 
the occasion of the revival at Gray’s Inn of the Maske of Flowers, 
in honour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The Duke of Connaught was 
our treasurer, und in consideration of the fact that I had sug- 
gested the performance, I was appointed, by an Act of Pension, 
** Master of the Revels.”” The office had not been filled up for a 
couple of centuries, and my immediate predecessor, Sir Stephen 
Digges, was knighted. In my official position I was manager, 
stage-manager, and acting-manager rolledinto one. The scenery 
was painted by the late John O’Connor, the dresses were super- 
intended by my valued friend the late Lewis Wingfield, and 
Mr. John D’Auban was responsible for the old-fashioned dances. 
The calebrated maitre de ballet and I paid a visit to the 
British Museum, and discovered the nezessary measures. The 
Maske created quite a sensation, and all London wished to be 
present at the performances. Then I suggested to my Benchers 
that we should follow a precedent (made, I believe, by Louis XIV.), 
and insist upon the audience appearing in costumes of the time 
proper to the play. The Maske of Flowers was produced 
in Whitehall in the presence of James I. ; then why not make 
all the ladies and gentlemen who had accepted our invitation 
appear in the Elizabethan raffs and Jacobean trunks and hose ? 
I believe our Royal Treasurer was in favour of the suggestion, 
but he was outvoted by his brethren of the Bench. Naturally, 
I was most anxious that everyone should know his or her part. 
As a matter of fact, everyone, with a solitary exception, was 
letter perfect. Thesolitary exception was mysclf. Fortunately, 
a scroll had to be brought to me after I had been on the stage 
abovt ten minutes. I stammered and stuttered until the paper 
was given to me, and thenI was entirely at my ease. Later on I 
had the honour of being presented to the Duke of Connaught, 
the Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Princess Louise, the Duchess of Teck, and Princess May. The 
Royal Treasurer, thinking no doubt that he was in a manner 
responsible for the success of the performances, referred to the 
imperfection of the first part of my acting, and said that the 
impression of want of preparedness had been entirely removed 
by my subsequent glibness. Then I explained to H.R.H. and 
his illustrious relatives that on the scroll I had taken the 
precaution to write out what remained of my part! The Duke 
of Connaught entertained his Royal guests in the Benchers’ 
Room at Gray’s Inn, and I shall never forget the charming 
picture presented by the Princess May as she sat unconsciously 
on the chair which, according to tradition, had been occupied by 
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Queen Elizabeth when that eminent sovereign took part in the 
proceedings of a Pension holden at Gray’s Inn some three centuries 
before. Nothing could have been more gracious than the words of 
their Royal Highnesses, who expressed themselves pleased with 
the acting, the music, the darcing, and the mise-en-scene. I felt 
the honour acutely. I was delighted. There was one detail 
that, had I had my way, would have been remedied. 
I felt that I could have supported the proud position of the 
Master of the Revels with greater dignity had I not been conscious 
of the supreme absurdity of my appearance as a sort of dissipated. 
representative of a seventeenth-century Father Christmas. 

The last time I had the honour of appearing before Royalty 
was at Windsor Castle, early in the present year. My friend 
Sir Augustus Harris received the Royal command to take Faust 
to the stage erected in the Waterloo Chamber. It was necessary 
that there should be soldiers during the course of the opera, and 
these characters were given over to the tender mercies of some 
individuals described by the scribes over the dressing-rooms as 
“gentlemen supers.” I was one of these “ gentlemen supers,” 
and in that capacity marched down to the Palace and appeared 
upon the boards of the Theatre Royal Windsor Castle. As my 
valuable services were not required until a late period of the 
evening I had not to dress immediately, and consequently was 
able to stand on the stage just as Scene I. was ready for repre- 
sentation. I had been looking silently through the aperture of 
the curtain, when I heard a signal, and was only just in time 
to “clear the stage” before Dr. Faust was shown to Her 
Majesty pondering over a gigantic tome in his traditional study. 
Had I been a moment later the Queen would have been intro- 
duced to the medieval philosopher apparently engaged in con- 
versation with an individual in fin-de-siecle evening dress. 

_The modern Royal theatricals have of late been so frequently 
described that it would be going over familiar ground to write 
of them again. It is enough to say that they are as popular 
as ever with the members of the dramatic profession, who declare 
that the Queen is the most sympathetic of spectators. Her 
Majesty is intensely interested in the performances, and never 
allows a point to pass without calling attention to it. In the 
days of old it was etiquette not to applaud until the Queen had 
given permission, by a tap of her fan, for the cheering. But this 
rule seems to have been relaxed. At recent performances these 
demonstrations of approval have been spontaneous. 

Speaking for myself, I cannot boast of being an actor of repute. 
For all that, I shall always be proud to feel that I have had 
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the honour of “‘ carrying a banner” before Her Majesty. I had 
nothing to say, not even to announce to “ my lord”’ that “‘ the 
carriage was waiting.” However, I did my best to bear the 
standard in a manner worthy of one who has the best interests 
of the drama at heart. If I failed, the lack of success must be 
attributed to the incompetency of the individual rather than to 
the awe-inspiring influence of the Mastership of the Revels. 





AMERICAN ACTORS IN LONDON. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


HERE occasionally arises; in America a bitter cry against 
the English actors there. The cry was raised with much 
distinctness, but with no effect, eighteen months ago. A battle 
royal raged between a section of American-born actors on the one 
hand, and the present writer on the other, which ended in the 
defeat of the promenaders of the Rialto, a locality favoured by the 
‘poor player” who paces a certain part of Broadway in search 
of an engagement. The same cry has again been heard, but 
with decreasing weakness. The excuse for this absurd agita- 
tion is invariably the same—the disfavour with which American 
actors are received in London. The particular bone of conten- 
tion at the present moment is the non-success of Miss Lillian 
Russell’s season at the Lyceum. There, indeed, is food for 
fury. And we are once more treated to the old and foolish 
and—to speak justly—utterly false argument.. But “‘we must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us.” To go into 
complete details, to recapitulate the history of the American 
actor in London, would be an unnecessary use of space. 

If Miss Russell has not made money for her managers, is 
that the fault of either the fair singer or Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Grau? That is all the question. And the answer is a decided 
negative. Miss Russell, if questioned on this subject, would 
be bound to admit that her individual reception on the occasion 
of her last visit to London was extremely favourable. The 
public applauded her--the Press praised her. No reception could 
have been more cordial than that extended to her on the first 
night of her appearance at the Lyceum, and, speaking with some 
knowledge of the subject, I say, without hesitation, that she 
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has received more justice from the Press here, for her personal 
performance, than would have been meted out to her under 
similar circunstances in her own country. If the receipts at 
the box-office did not satisfy Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau, that 
was not the fault of the public, nor did it imply want of apprecia- 
tion for Miss Russell. The entire want of success can only be 
laid to the piece in which the American artist was seen and 
heard. The Queen of Brilliants is a wretchedly poor thing. 
Its story is incomprehensible, its dialogue is dull, and its lyrics 
are not by any means so neatly turned as they might be. Such, 
at any rate. was the case on the night of the first performance. 
The English ‘‘ book,” let it be borne in mind, was the work of 
an English author, so that in condemning it we condemn not 
an American, but an Englishman. Unfortunately, owing to 
the brevity of Miss Russell’s season, there was no time to work 
the piece up with any immediate result as in the case of other 
first-night failures in London which afterwards developed into 
successes—The Private Secretary being the most conspicuous 
example of this kind. Again, the music of this particular piece 
is not sufficiently attractive to redeem a bad “‘ book;” and Mr. 
Jakobowski, to whatever nationality he may belong, is certainly 
not an American. 

This question of nationality in dramatic or any other form of 
art is ridiculous. To go no further back, have not the members 
of the Théatre Francais been always welcome here? Were not 
the merits of the Saxe-Meinengen company readily recognised 
at Drury Lane? Has not Madame Sarah Bernhardt been 
received with open arms in London whenever she has appeared ? 
Have not Londoners appreciated Signor Salviniand Signora Duse? 
But, to return to the American question, has Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
ever been known to complain of his treatment in London? 
Not a bit of it. Moreover, if Mr. Jefferson were to come 
over this very season, all London would crowd to see his beautiful, 
tender, humorous, and vastly sympathetic impersonation of Rip 
Van Winkle. Look, also, at the popularity here of Mr. John S. 
Clarke, who loves England enough to make his home in it. It 
is a safe remark to make that Mr. Clarke, should he ever choose 
to let us see his inimitable Wellington de Boots or his Dr. Pan- 
gloss again, would find an audience eagerly waiting for him in 
a city where he has ever been received with favour. And what, 
it may be asked, about Mr. Augustin Daly’s company, and the 
praise and money bestowed upon them successively at the 
Strand, at the Lyceum, and at Daly’s Theatre? Fancy a 
theatre in New York called after an English manager who 
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spent half his time, at least, away from it! What a hub-bub 
there would be! Yet we not only tolerate such a thing, but 
welcome it, for the sake of art. Edwin Booth’s own words stand 
in irrefutable evidence of the fairness—to put it mildly—of his 
treatment in England. Did not Mr. Irving share with Booth 
the honour and glory of a certain never-to-be-forgotten season 
at the Lyceum, when Othello drew the town? Has not Miss 
Ada Rehan received infinitely more praise in ‘“ prejudiced ”’ 
London than she ever met with in America? This talk of 
prejudice is sheer nonsense. 

The list might be continued to great length, and the 
names of Mr. W.J. Florence and Mr. McKee Rankin readily 
occur among those whom London has delighted to honour. 
If American actors have failed in England, they have done 
so either through some fault of their own, or of the piece 
in which they appeared, or because we have not been 
able to understand the peculiar characters which they have 
portrayed. American and English humour are entirely separate 
commodities, with the difference that English humour is more 
easily understood in America than American humour is under- 
stood in England. Each country has its own characteristics, 
and it is only natural that those of the newer country should 
not be quite appreciated in the old one. I remember, after I 
had been in New York for some months, being completely 
dumbfounded by a play, written by a clever American author, 
called In Mizzoura, in which the principal part was played by 
Mr. Nat C. Goodwin. The piece was a mystery to me, and I 


do not think that I am lacking in ordinary powers of appreciation. . 


I had not been to Missouri, and I was ignorant of life in that 
state. That was all. 

But to return to our moutons. Mrs. Anna Ruppert is, I 
believe, an American. She has been received coldly as Odette. 
Was that our fault? I think not. And let those who talk of 
prejudice couple the treatment meted out to her as M. Sardou’s 
heroine with the praise showered upon her as Marguerite 
Gautier—surely a trying part for a novice in the art of 
acting. Nor can the single appearance of Miss Hope Booth at 
the Royalty be set down to our “‘ prejudice.” Miss Booth is not 
calculated to create a stir in any theatrical community, and 
Little Miss Cute belongs to the class of production which is 
beyond the reach of criticism. It should also be observed, for 
the credit of American players of prominence and ability, that Miss 
Booth does not hold a distinguished position in her own country. 
In the course of a year’s active journalistic work in New York, 
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I have never even heard of her name. Against the failure of 
Mrs. Ruppert as Odette and Miss Hope Booth, we can place 
more than one mark of appreciation accorded to American artists 
in London. Mr. John F. Sheridan, for instance, helped to keep 
Little Christopher Columbus on its legs for many months by his 
admirable performance of Mrs. Block, an excellent bit of female 
character, amusing and without the taint of vulgarity or 
suggestion. Miss Marie Halton, unless I am much mistaken, is 
an American, yet she shares with Mr. Arthur Roberts in the 
success of Claude Duval, despite the fact that her part is a poor 
one. Returning, for a moment, to The Queen of Brilliants, 
could more cordiality possibly have been extended to Miss Annie 
Meyers, an American with a pronounced style, who came to 
London absolutely unknown, and jumped into public favour 
before she had been two minutes on the Lyceum stage ? 

The argument might be continued if it were worth while. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is no prejudice whatever in the 
matter so far as the American public and the better class of 
American actors are concerned. The New York clubs where 
American actors of position assemble—the Players,’ the Lotos, 
and the Lambs’—make it their pleasure, as well as their duty, to 
extend every courtesy and hospitality to their brothers in art 
from England. I have ‘been there,’ and I know. The ill- 
feeling exists only with the lower order of actors in America, who 
are naturally jealous of the supremacy of the English artist on 
the stage which is free to all. Let the best man win, be he 
American or English. 

It is curious that the American actor is ever anxious to court 
the alleged prejudice of London, so little faith has he in the 
judgment of his own people. The London hall-mark opens wide 
the door to success in New York. Listen, for instance, to the 
printed statement of one of the most promising dramatic artists 
I have ever seen, who, literally famishing for want of ap- 
preciation in her own country, has just come to London in 
search of that which has been denied her at home: ‘“‘ Foreign 
players visit us from year to year. They are heralded by 
the press, feted and lauded; their merits receive immediate 
recognition, and the public flocks to them. With the American, 
how different it is! Let a native actress have never so much 
talent or genius, and she must struggle against obstacles in- 
numerable. Managers, critics, and public are blind where her 
merits are concerned. The newspapers grudge her the recom- 
pense they freely offer to her English sister, if, indeed, they 
tender it at all. To the young, ambitious, earnest American 
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actress applies with special force the Biblical statement that a 
prophet is not without honour except in his own country. I know 
that a higher standard of judgment and criticism prevails in 
England than here; but I am going to London in sheer 
desperation—discouraged, hopeless of ever finding a way to 
advancement in my own land unless I am able to return with 
the foreign stamp of approval. If I succeed, I suppose I shall be 
met by reporters down the Bay, and the papers will print 
columns about me and my art.” Our American sister is 
welcome to London, and she may be assured that, whatever 
other faults we have, we, at least, are not cursed with prejudice. 








THEATRICAL PORTRAITS IN A DEANERY. 
‘ By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


[‘ seems difficult to realize that the quiet cathedral city of 

Hereford, with its apple-orchards, hopfields, and rich 
meadows, holds an important place in the history of players who 
have made the English stage famous. But so it is; and the citizens, 
though not a theatrical community, are proud of the fact. Until 
the year 1859 they used to point out a small house of brick and 
timber—then little better than a hovel—in which, in 1651, Nell 
Gwynne was born. This has now disappeared, but a modern 
Gwynne Street marks the spot. That David Garrick was born 
at the Angel Inn, Hereford, in 1717, while his father, Captain 
Garrick, was quartered there on recruiting service, is known to 
all who take an interest in the story of the theatre ; and, in 1721, 
Roger Kemble, destined to be the struggling manager of some of 
the most unprofitable of the country circuits, the father of John 
Philip Kemble, Charles Kemble, and the still more famous Mrs. 
Siddons, drew his first breath within sound of the cathedral 
chimes. Poor Roger Kemble! Little could he have thought, in his 
hard-working, poverty-stricken days, when an ever-increasing 
family made sore demands on his slender purse, and when the 
Church was the most formidable enemy of his calling, that to- 
day the portraits of his wife and children and grand-daughter, 
painted by some of the greatest artists of their time, would find 
honoured places on the walls of the Deanery. 

How this comes about can be told in a few words. The 
present Dean of Hereford, the Hon. James Wentworth Leigh, 
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married a daughter of Mrs. Pierce Butler, the Fanny Kemble 
who, coming at the right moment to the aid of her father, 
Charles Kemble, rescued him from impending ruin at Covent 
Garden Theatre. It is pleasant to see the beautiful family 
portraits that have thus come into the Dean’s possession (I shall 
have more to say of them by-and-bye) cherished and venerated 
by those who recognize the fact that the stage can do the world 
good service as well as the pulpit. It is curious, too, to revert to 
the bygone days when Roger Kemble and his wife, wandering, 
as they often must have done, in the cathedral close, mumbling 
the parts they had to play, and ever wondering how the weekly 
calls upon their resources would be met, thought as little of 
admission to the Deanery as they would to the Bishop’s Palace, 
or to Windsor Castle itself. But their counterfeit presentments 
are there, and they are referred to with affectionate pride as 
close connections of the Dean’s family. 

Roger Kemble’s father was admitted a freeman of Hereford in 
1713. He had, no doubt, belonged to the theatrical profession ; 
but at that time he was a barber and periwig maker (then rather 
an important calling), and the young Roger and a goodly number 
of brothers were apprenticed to his business. Roger, however, 
drifted stagewards, and in due course married the beautiful 
daughter of his manager, John Ward, an Irish actor, who had 
the honour of introducing Peg Woffington to the public. Ward 
and his wife, it may here be noted, are buried at Leominster, 
hard by Hereford, with the following inscription on their tomb :— 

Here, waiting for the Saviour’s great assize, 
And hoping through His merits yet to rise 
In glorious mode, in this dark closet lies 
JOHN WARD, GENT., 
Who died Oct. 30th, 1773, aged 69 years. 
ALSO SARAH, his WIFE, 
Who died Jan. 30th, 1786, aged 75 years. 
This forms another link between the Kembles and Herefordshire. 
Roger Kemble and his wife became the anxious parents of four 
boys and eight girls. Sarah, the Mrs. Siddons that was to be, 
was born at the homely Shoulder of Mutton Inn (it is now called 
The Siddons Arms) in Brecon ; but the hard-working couple 
had wandered to Prescot in Lancashire when John Philip came 
intothe world. The Herefordshire district was, however, their pet 
hunting ground, and no less a personage than Thomas Holcroft, the 
author of The Road to Ruin, has recorded how he played with the 
little company at Ludlow, Worcester, Leominster, Bewdley, 
Droitwich, and other places in the vicinity. 
They must have been a splendid couple, this Roger Kemble 
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and his wife; and as we read how they travelled from town to 
town, and village to village, after the manner and under the 
disadvantages and difficulties of their time—at some places being 
received with gracious favour, and at others treated as lepers and 
threatened with the stocks and whipping at the cart’s tail, 
according as the great people were liberal minded or puritanical— 
one wonders how in the name of fate they contrived so to 
bring up and educate their children as to enable them to 
become not only leading lights of the London stage, but the 
eagerly sought friends and companions of the greatest intellects 
of their day. But this they did; and they had their reward in 
witnessing the triumphs of the sons and daughters for whom 
they worked so hard and did so well. Where could be found a 
prettier picture, in its way, than that drawn by Mrs. Siddons of 
the evening of her great triumph at Drury Lane ?—“ I reached 
my own quiet fireside,” she writes, “‘ on retiring from the scene 
of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half dead, and my 
joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and overpowering a 
nature to admit of words or even tears. My father, my husband, 
and myself sat down to a frugal supper in a silence uninterrupted, 
except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. My 
father enjoyed his refreshments, but occasionally stopped short, 
and, laying down his knife and fork, lifted up his venerable face, 
and throwing back his silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness.” 

It is of things such as these that anyone acquainted with the 
life history of this indefatigable, hopeful, often disappointed, yet 
never-to-be-baffled family must think in gazing on their portraits 
in the quiet Deanery at Hereford. The gem of the interesting 
collection is the beautiful portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence of 
Mrs. Roger Kemble. It was painted—no doubt at the wish of 
her then prosperous children—when she was well advanced in 
years; and a more charming face could hardly be imagined. In 
it we seem to see the clever actress, the good wife, and the kindly 
yet judicious mother. It has been said of the picture that the 
expression has the stateliness of her two most famous children, 
John Philip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and that it suggests a 
flow of spirits which neither possessed. From this we turn to 
fine portraits of Mrs. Siddons by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of John 
Philip Kemble by Hamilton, of Charles Kemble by Solley, of 
Fanny Kemble by the same artist, and others of the greatest 
interest. An equally valuable collection of the family portraits 
belongs to the Hon. Mrs. Leigh’s sister, who lives in Philadelphia ; 
and it is curious to note that those now at Hereford have more 
than once crossed the Atlantic. The Dean also shows with pride 
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a splendid collection of engravings of the Kemble family, including, 
of course, one of Harlow’s well-known pictures of ‘‘ The Trial of 
Queen Katharine,” which is in reality a Kemble family group. 
There we see Mrs. Siddons as the Queen, John Philip as Wolsey, 
Charles as Cromwell, and their less well remembered brother 
Stephen, who was so stout that he could play Falstaff without 
padding, as the King. 

They look peaceful and contented, do these handsome Kembles, 
in their gilt frames on the quiet Deanery walls ; but even in their 
days of triumph they had their fair share of troubles. The life 
of Mrs. Siddons was full of little anxieties, annoyances, and 
disappointments. Charles Kembie knew what it was to stand 
face to face with financial disaster; his daughter Fanny never 
really liked the profession in which she shone; and John Philip 
Kemble must have winced under the successes of his rivals. It 
could not have been pleasant for the first tragedian of his day 
to give up the part of Richard III. to George Frederick Cooke, 
and to know that that erratic genius went about saying of him, 
‘With the voice of an emasculated French horn, and the face 
of an itinerant Israelite, ‘Black Jack’ would compete with me, 
sir, with Me!!” The stupendous success of Edmund Kean 
must, too, have been a sore blow to him. But the fame of 
the Kembles has lived, and will continue to live. Their many 
triumphs are among the things that those who revel in theatrical 
lore love best to recall; and it is pleasant to think that their 
memories are revered, and their portraits lovingly guarded, in the 
old city that witnessed so many of their vicissitudes. A prettier 
or more binding link between Church and Stage was surely never 
forged. 








THE INFLUENCE OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
By Apatr Firz-GERALD. 


It is not my pu:pose to say unkind things of the critics them- 
selves—for this I know they will be deeply grateful—but to 
inquire into the aims of criticism as far as they affect the public. 
The morning after the production of a new play, the daily papers 
grow either madly enthusiastic or cynically morose over the 
previous night’s entertainment. Why they should do so is not 
known. Let us assume that the piece has been a great success, 
and that the critics, for once in a way, are almost unanimously 
eloquent over the piece and the players. The inevitable critic 
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who damns most things that other people praise need not be 
considered : the piece is a success. The critics take the play bit 
by bit, and examine it most minutely ; its good qualities and its 
bad are carefully dissected; its art—which on the stage is 
frequently only another name for artifice—is extolled or found fault 
with, and its nature, which you cannot get on the stage except it 
be diluted or extravagant, is praised sky high. And so the pre- 
sentation of plot and play goes on to the finale. Nature, you 
will generally observe in the morning criticisms, constantly takes 
rank before art. The introduction of a baby’s rattle always 
receives more admiration than the finest scenic effect ever evolved, 
or the inward working psychism outwardly shown by the cleverest 
actor who ever trod the boards. Some grow quite hysterical 
about nature on the stage—a wisp of straw from the stables 
round the corner is sufficient to conjure up farm house and 
homestead, waving corn and poppies. 

But let me not wander too far a-field. We wish to find out who 
reads these elaborate criticisms, these sometimes sparkling and 
epigrammatic essays inspired by the ordinary production of an 
ordinary play- Does not the critic take his task too seriously, 
as far as relates to daily journalism? If you ask the average 
actor whether he has read the notices of the new pieces, he tells 
you, in a manner that is nearly convincing, that he never reads 
criticisms, and that such and such a critic knows no more about 
acting than he does of flying. But this is only a fanciful hyper- 
bolical veneer that many a player assumes for non-professional 
purposes, because he always quotes the best lines that relate to 
himself. Apart from the drama and its followers, and those who 
are more or less connected or associated with the stage and its 
surroundings, who peruses these long descriptions of the new 
plays? Does anybody, unless he takes a more or less personal 
interest in the stage and its votaries, ever wade through the 
special notice, written at break-neck speed in the early hours of 
the morning? Then why are they penned ? 

Go out amongst those who really support the theatre by 
paying for their seats, and you will speedily discover that at the 
matutinal meal, or during the ride to town in the train, that part 
of the paper containing the review of the latest comedy or drama 
is, almost without exception, skipped. The regular first-nighters, 
the aspiring young dramatist, perhaps the novelist and the artist, 
and many more moving in Bohemian circles—upper and lower, 
for now in the City of Prague caste has crept in—undoubtedly 
take a delight in studying the notices, and perhaps comparing 
one paper with another, much to their amazement or gratifi- 
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cation, as the case may be. The managers naturally like a good 
notice to quote from in their advertisements, as do the actors. 
But Jones does not, nor Smith, nor Robinson; yet they all go to 
the theatre as often as they can. If they want to know what a 
piece is like they consult some one of their friends who has been ; 
and here, according to individual taste, and this individual taste 
is commonly the general taste of the playgoing public, you get 
the truest criticism. Usually a play is ‘ good,” or “ rubbish.” 
It is worth seeing or it is not worth seeing. If the former, a 
piece possessing fascinating or humorous qualities is at once re- 
commended. These practical critics, asa rule, are the folk who go 
to the theatre to enjoy themselves. And their recommendation 
is of the highest value in filling the treasury. Many staunch 
playgoers pin their faith to one theatre, or one set of actors or 
actresses, and swear by them. For your playgoer is nothing if 
not conservative, and he is rarely critical, except when he can 
praise. But see what an amount of good he does by going about 
talking modestly and honestly about the beauty or the qualities 
of such and such a piece or performer. MHalf-a-dozen such folk 
are worth a hundred printed notices, for personal praise is in- 
fectious, and travels everywhere, growing richer and !more vivid 
at every repetition. 

It is of course granted that the criticisms, as quoted by the 
managers themselves in their advertisements, are well digested, 
and good result surely follows. Better still if the fare prove 
more appetising than the menu. The weekly papers, chiefly 
because their remarks are brief and to the point, carry greater 
weight than the dailies. But the power that is most far-reaching 
and almost irresistible, particularly for country people, is that 
wielded by the threepenny and sixpenny illustrated weekly 
journals, for their criticisms are the only ones devoured by the 
fair sex—and by them only I was going to say. We all know 
what their influence is; a baby and a girl in her later teens 
simply rule the whole nation in more ways than the ways of 
amusement—let alone the home denominated an Englishman’s 
castle. Readers of the journals I have indicated are the strongest 
patrons of the circle and the upper boxes, and cannot be classed 
among the ‘‘ general public” of the dramatic critics’ apocryphal 
audience. The pit and gallery do not read the daily paper 
notices, because they have not the time, if they always have the 
money, except the few first-nighters who scan them to see 
whether the critics’ opinion coincides with their own. 

Criticism is purely 2 matter of temperament and digestion, and 
it is well for the public that it does not take theatrical criticism 
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with the first meal of the day. Again, it is a mistake to imagine 
that the general public feels any special interest in the drama 
or its welfare. If a piece stirs and amuses them, and makes 
them forget their every day cares and worries and the skeletons 
so carefully locked up in the cupboard at home, it is all they 
want, all they pay for. By exalting the power of the play too 
much, we defeat the ends for which the theatre exists. The 
select few who take all things seriously—the students of the 
drama—those who love art for art’s sake and believe in the 
higher aims of the Thespian calling — these are the loyal, 
intimate, and loving friends of all that appertains to the theatre, 
and have its well-being at heart. But they are of the inner 
circle, and belong not to the ‘‘ general public.” For this same 
general public the criticisms in the daily press of theatrical 
pieces have no importance whatever. They may revel in the 
lighter gossipy side of the stage, but not the earnest; and it 
is as well that they do not. With the weekly journals and 
monthly magazines and reviews, it is different. But here steps 
in the more or less intellectual side of the question, with which 
I am not at present dealing. The thinking man will understand 
why the general public cannot be expected regularly to read 
theatrical notices ; we are not all suffering from dramaphobia, 
much as we may love the drama and dramatic act. Stay, I have 
discovered who reads all the daily newspaper criticisms—and 
that for obvious reasons—it is the dead-heads ! 
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Seuilleton. 


—__—_—_—_——_ 


. AFTER THE PLAY. 
By H. HamintTon FYFE. 


H®* had sat just in front of me in the pit, so I had had little 

opportunity of studying his face. But somehow I felt 
an interest in him. His eyes, of which I had caught sight once 
or twice when he turned round between the acts to scan the faces 
of those about him, were deep-sunken in a pale, wan face, strong- 
featured, yet in some way lacking strength and purpose. They 
were sad eyes, and the whole aspect of the man, the limp, hopeless 
curve of his back as he sat there, were in keeping with the 
melancholy they expressed. I remember thinking, at the moment 
when I first caught sight of his face, that Cain might have had 
such eyes through all the long years in which he paid the penalty 
for the murder of Abel. 

The play ended, and I lost sight of him. But when I had got 
clear of the crowd at the door, and had entered a restaurant, I 
hardly felt any surprise at seeing him before me, seated at the 
table which I usually occupied, so familiar did his features seem 
to have become to me. 

I took a vacant chair at the table. 

“‘ Curiously enough,” I said, after a moment’s silence, “‘ I think 
we have been sitting in close proximity to one another all the 
evening. I have been to the pit of the Betterton.” 

“Ah!” he said, without looking up at me. ‘ Yes, I was there— 
I was there too.” 

“ A capital play!” I continued, by way of keeping up the con- 
versation. ‘‘ Not a new one I think; do you happen to know ?”’ 

‘‘Newto London,” he replied. ‘‘It was played in the provinces 
many years ago.” 

“Really? And has been allowed to remain hid for so long? 
It does credit to the enterprise of the manager who revived it.” 

He roused himself a little here, and I thought he made an effort 
to seem interested in the subject. 

‘Very well acted, I thought, too. How good Selwyn was in 
that part where he receives the letter to say that his wife is about 
to leave him.” 

My new acquaintance glanced at me with a half-fearful, half- 
wrathful expression on his features. I could not understand his 
look. He saw this, and his face resumed its ordinary expression. 
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“Yes, yes,” he said, ‘‘ it was well enough acted. Oh! yes.” 

He paused a moment, as if he were hesitating whether to 
continue or not. He evidently had something more to say. He 
drew a mathematical figure with his finger among the bread- 
crumbs he had scattered over the table-cloth. Then he suddenly 
looked up and asked me abruptly : 

‘Did you ever see——I mean how do you think a man would 
act in real life upon receiving such a letter?” 

“‘ Well,” I said—I was a very young man in those days—‘ I 
should think in much the same quiet dazed way as Selwyn did.” 

“Ah!” he returned, “ like that. Would you jndeed?” There 
was nothing scornful or offensive in his tone, he seemed to be 
reflecting upon my answer. 

“You don’t think with me?” I inquired. ‘‘ Perhaps you have 
been a spectator of some such scene in real life? ”’ 

Again he glanced at me from beneath his eyebrows with the 
same curious expression as before. Again he drew mathematical 
figures with careful finger on the table-cloth. Then he said, 
with an apparent effort, though with assumed lightness of tone: 

“Yes, I have. It is long ago now, but it—it made a good 
deal of impression upon me at the time. It’s rather a long 
story,” he added hurriedly, noticing my expectant look, ‘‘ and I 
daresay it wouldn’t interest you.” 

** Well,” I replied, “‘ I don’t want to press you to revive painful 
memories, as these seem to be, but you need not fear any lack of 
interest. As to its length, I’ve no engagement until eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

He half smiled. It was the first time I had seen his features 
relax, and I thought that his smile was almost sadder than his 
ordinary expression. 

“I don’t know why I should bother you with it,” he said; 
“but it’s rather a curious story, and it happens to be curiously 
connected, too, with that play at the Betterton.” 

He had his eyes fixed on the table now, while his fingers still 
played mechanically with the scattered crumbs. 

““There were once a Man and a Woman,” he continued ; 
“most stories begin inthat way. These two weren’t in a garden 
like the first pair we have all heard of. They were in a company 
of travelling players. The Woman was a clever actress. She 
wasn’t exactly beautiful, but there was something about her face, 
in her eyes, I think, and the dainty curl of her lip, and—-well, at 
any rate, the Man loved her, and at the beginning, at any rate, 
she cared for the Man. He had seen her on the stage; it was a 
case of love at first sight. He was the son of a rather well-to-do 
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tradesman, had had as good « sort of education as his position 
allowed, and was a gentle, quiet, far from robust kind of creature 
who took his only decisive step in life when he married the 
Woman—or girl, perhaps, I should say—in defiance of the wishes 
of his respectable parents, and took to the stage himself in order 
to be always near her. Fora year or two he was happy. Then 
the Other Man turned up. There is always the Other Man in 
stories of this kind. This time he didn’t crawl upon his belly and 
persuade the woman to rob an orchard. He was what the 
manager of the company described as a young swell, who joined 
the troupe for the fun of the thing, and to see what it was like. 
He had just come down from Oxford, and found that life bored 
him a good deal. It was a sudden freak that made him take 
thirty shillings a week as ‘ utility man,’ but he was soon raised 
to the dignity of ‘lead,’ and drew as high a salary, when there 
was any salary to draw, as any one in the company. The Man 
himself was a poor actor, lacking force and fervour and character. 
He used to play any part that didn’t make much of a demand 
upon its exponent, while the Other Man and the Woman nearly 
always had the serious love-making todo. The Man didn’t mind 
it at first. He would as soon have imagined that the Woman 
could ever care for any other man as that he could ever 
care for another woman. But there began to be whisperings 
among the members of the company. The Other Man was— 
well, not bad-looking, and of course he had a good many 
advantages (besides that of being an actor possessed of the 
qualities which the Man conspicuously lacked) over the shop- 
keeper’s son. She wasn’t a bad woman, she was even rather a 
good woman in her way, but her temperament did not make her 
tolerant of people who bored her, and it is not to be denied that 
her husband did bore her a good deal. The Other Man had only 
joined the company for a few months, but the weeks went on and 
on, and he still stayed. When he had been with it about six 
months the Man discovered that his heart was affected, and a 
doctor told him that he must avoid excitement. He told the 
Woman, and she suggested that he should give up acting for a 
time and rest quietly, while she went about and earned a living 
for them both. 

“Then he showed that the whisperings I spoke of had reached 
his ears. 

‘‘ He showed, in not the most refined or delicate manner, that 
he was jealous. The woman’s face was flushed with suppressed 
passion, but she made no reply to his insinuations, and he con- 


tinued to travel about and to play his parts as before. He re- 
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flected upon his words, humbly asked her pardon for his suspicions, 
and imagined that the rift had closed up. It would sound brutal 
if I were to say that the Woman reckoned upon his heart giving 
way in the course of a comparatively short time. But she could 
not help thinking how well matters would fall out if (now that 
she found out what a mistake she had made in supposing she 
could contentedly pass her whole life with him) her husband 
should quietly disappear, and leave her at the disposal of the 
Other Man. Remember, she was a clever woman of vivid tem- 
perament; he was an ordinary, lower middle-class young man, 
who had persuaded her into marrying him—she could never 
quite understand how he managed it—and had not taken very 
long to convince her that she had made a mistake.” 

Here I interrupted the narrative. 

‘But the Other Man,” I said, ‘‘ was he willing to marry her?” 

“‘He might have been if—well, he was a young man, as I 
told you. Gradually, an understanding had grown up between 
him and the Woman. Though she had never allowed him to 
speak openly, she knew he had come to—to care for her, and he 
knew pretty well what her feelings were towards him. He had 
some money, and he thought--however, it’s no use discussing 
what he would have done if the Man had died, for he didn’t die 
—not then. He went up to London one day to see a specialist, 
and he came back jubilant with the news that the weakness of 
his heart had been exaggerated, and that with due care he might 
live to beanold man. She was a clever actress, was the Woman, 
and she never let him see for a moment what her real feelings 
were at the receipt of this news. In fact, she feigned joy so well, 
that the Man forgot all his fears and suspicions (for they had 
never wholly vanished), and thought that the happiness of the 
first year of their married life had come back to stay. What 
could she do? Wasn’t it better to let him be happy as long as 
possible, even if he were living in a fool’s paradise? There was 
no need to tell him then that her mind was made up; he might 
as well be deluded into thinking himself secure until the blow 
fell that would shatter all his imaginings. 

‘From this moment the Woman gave the Other Man to under- 
stand that he had but to call and she would follow. Accordingly 
he laid his plans. Just at this time we were rehearsing ——.” 

“You were a member of the same company then ?”’ 

He frowned and looked up inquiringly. 

‘‘ You said ‘ we were rehearsing,’ ” I explained. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ yes, I was a member of the company too.” 

Then he stopped, and seemed to be lost in thought. 
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“‘I beg your pardon,” I said, “I ought not to have broken in 
upon you so rudely. The company was rehearsing ——?” 

He roused himself and continued. 

‘“‘ The play we saw to-night. In it the Man had a larger part 
than usual. He and the Woman were the man and wife of the 
story. The Other Man had no part in this piece. It was played 
on the last night of an engagement in a little south-coast water- 
ing place. You remember it is in the last act that the husband 
receives the letter from his wife. The play went very well up to 
that point. Just before it was reached the Woman went to the 
wing on the prompt side where the property man stood waiting 
with the letter that was to be handed on to the stage. She was 
quite calm and collected. 

“** Props,’ she said—that was the name he went by in the 
company—‘ I want you to give this note instead of that blank 
one to-night, will you? Ihave scribbled down a message upon it ’ 

“The man took the scrap of paper she gave him, and the next 
minute the Man was reading it.” 

The narrator seemed to be hurrying on with his story now. 
I leaned forward so as not to miss any word. 

‘He read it through. Then he looked round the house with 
wild, staring eyes. Then he looked at the note again, gave a low 
cry—something between a sob and a moan—and fell back on to 
the boards. For a moment no one quite knew what todo. The 
audience thought it was part of the play. The Other Man, who 
stood at the wing, knew better. He signalled hastily for the 
curtain to be lowered, and then rushed round to the back. 

‘*¢ Til,’ he said to a group of actors standing there, ‘ run on and 
see to him some of you.’ 

‘The curtain was already down, and the manager of the company 
was holding up the Man’s head on his knee. The Woman was 
just coming down the few wooden stairs that led to the dressing- 
rooms, when she realised that something was wrong. She ran 
quickly to the Man’s side, and raised his hand. No one noticed 
that in so doing she managed to secure the note that had been 
handed to him in place of the ordinary ‘ property’ letter. She 
was holding his arm with a finger on his wrist to note his pulse- 
beat, when a doctor, who had been among the audience and had 
hurried round to offer his services,made his appearance. He 
bent down over the prostrate Man, but he did no more than 
glance at his face. 

““*Good God!’ he exclaimed, straightening his back, ‘ the 
man’s dead.’ 

“The woman looked up quickly. 
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‘“«*«Sh!’ said the manager, and added in a whisper, ‘ his wife.’ 

‘“‘ At this moment the Other Man appeared on the stage. He 
came from a brief colloquy with ‘ Props,’ whom he had hastened 
to find as soon as he saw what had happened. 

‘*« Props,’ he had said hurriedly, discovering him alone behind 
the stage, ‘ have you gota good memory? Do you think a fiver 
now and another every week for the next month would help you 
to forget that note you handed on instead of the property letter 
just now.’ 

“He took a crisp bank-note out of his waistcoat pocket ; 
‘ Props’ heard it crackle. He winked with much expression. 

‘“** Tf mum’s the word, guv’nor,’ said he, ‘Ill be as quiet as a 
coffin.’ 

“When the Woman saw the Other Man appear amongst the 
awed crowd gathered round the body of her husband, she rose 
to her feet. Her first impulse seemed to be to go towards him, 
but she only took one step, then covered her eyes with one hand 
and stretched forth the other, as if seeking support. 

“The manager took her arm. 

“**Come, my dear,’ he said, and led her away to the little 
dressing-room from which she had come only a few moments 
before. 

‘* Left alone, she stared vacantly at the reflection of her face in 
the looking-glass upon the table, cried a little, and wrote a brief 
note in pencil. By some means she managed to have this con- 
veyed to the Other Man, and the next morning he had gone for 
good. It turned out afterwards that he had arranged with the 
manager to sever his connection with the company on that very day. 
‘Props’ was the only person who suspected that, but for the 
tragic event of the preceding night, he would not have gone alone.” 

It was getting late. We were the last occupants of the restau- 
rant, and the tired waiters were casting angry glances in our 
direction. 

‘IT suppose we must go,’ 
wearily. 

‘May I walk a few steps with you to hear the end?”’ said I. 

‘*There’s no more to be told,” he replied, as we reached the 
door, and felt the keen night air in our faces, ‘‘ except—well, the 
Woman left the stage after that, went to a hospital as a nurse, 
and died in three months of some ailment she caught from one 
of the patients.” 

** And what of the Other Man?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” was the response, “‘ he may—he may be alive 
still. I turn down here. Good-night.” 


’ 


said my story-teller, looking round 
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MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


[* isa fact, we are given to understand, that Mr. Lewis 
Waller is descended from the family of the time-serving 
bard who penned that appreciative ode to Oliver Cromwell, 
and who, failing to equal it in verse laudatory of the Restoration, 
met a reproach on this head from Charles II. by saying: 
“‘ Sire, poets always succeed better in fiction than in truth.” 
However that may be, the actor’s real name is Lewis, which 
he changed on entering the dramatic profession eleven years ago. 
At the outset of his career he had the good fortune to find a 
friend in Mr. Toole, and was employed for some months as 
juvenile leads at the theatre in King William Street. Not long 
afterwards, during a provincial tour, his acting, especially as 
Gilbert Vaughan in Called Back, commended itself to Madame 
Modjeska, with the result that he was engaged to play Orlando 
to her Rosalind. In the course of the next few years he success- 
ively supported Mr. Henry Neville in such pieces as The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man; Miss Kate Vaughan in her delightful revivals of 
old comedy at the Opéra Comique ; and Mrs. Brown-Potter in 
her not too successful essays at the Gaiety. It is pretty clear 
that he turned his opportunities to good account, as under the 
Hare and Kendal régime at St. James’s—a régime marked at 
least by a high ideal—he came forward there as Lord Arden in 
The Wife’s Secret, and the Duc de Bligny in The Ironmaster. 
Mr. Hare was careful not to lose sight of him, and on under- 
taking the management of the Garrick secured him for Hugh 
Murray in The Profligate—the first great proof of Mr. Pinero’s 
genius on its serious side—and for Cavaradossi in Mr. Henry 
Hamilton’s adaptation of La Tosca. He was next seen in The 
Sixth Commandment, The Pharisee, Lady Barter (with Mrs. 
Langtry), The Henrietta, Handfast, and many other pieces, and 
was a member of the company brought together by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones during his comparatively brief tenure of the 
Avenue Theatre. Mr. Waller is an actor of keen and cultivated 
intelligence, and all lovers of his art will wish him well in an 


onerous task—of this more anon—which he is now under- 
taking. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE improved prospects which were indicated in the last 
number have been amply fulfilled during the past few 
weeks. The business all round has been most satisfactory, and, 
at those theatres where pronounced successes have been obtained, 
that sign so gratifying to the managerial heart, ‘‘ House Full,” 
has been the nightly rule. At several of the theatres, the usual 
Saturday matinée has been supplemented by a morning perfor- 
mance on the Wednesday. The winter season in London, indeed, 
is likely to be more than usually prosperous. 


THE CASE oF REBELLIOUS SUSAN. 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. Produced at tie Criterion’ 
Wednesday, October 38, 


Sir Richard Kato, Q.C.. oe oe — i .. Mr. Cartes WxNDHAM, 
Admiral Sir Joseph Darby « a a “ ee .. Mr. KemMsie. 

James Harabin . ° - oe oe oe .. Mr. C. P. Litte. 
Fergusson Pybus ee a oe oe ee oe .. Mr. Frep Kerr. 
Lucien Edensor ee os ee oe a oe -» Mr. Ben WEBSTER. 

Mr. Jacomb ae os <r we ee oe ue .. Mr. E. DAGNALL. 

Kirby P oe og a as pe as se -. Mr. MarkHAM. 

tony Darby ow oo - a ae a ae .. Miss Fanny CoLeMay. 
Mrs. Quesnel .. os oa ee - - is .. Miss GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Elaine Sorimpton oe oa “ oe rae he .. Miss Nina Bovucicavuct. 
Lady Susan Harabin .. .* Miss Mary Moose. 


Had Mr. Jones written The tae of I Rebellious Susan for a 
theatre less closely allied to comedy than the Criterion, he would 
in all probability have produced a work of far greater dramatic 
strength. His story is thin, and the construction of the piece is 
not particularly ingenious. The comedy, to be quite accurate, 
is almost entirely a framework for the use of dialogue, which is 
distinctly clever at all times, and now and then decidedly 
brilliant. In addition, the dialogue has the advantage of spring- 
ing naturally from the situations and characters. A large 
share of the witty sayings fall from the character designed for, 
and played by, Mr. Charles Wyndham—a character on which 
both author and actor have lavished much thought. Sir Richard 
Kato, indeed, casts the other characters into the shade. He is 
the pivot of the play a3 well as itsgood fairy. He holds it to- 
gether, and gives it the semblance of action. The underlying 
story is extremely disappointing. Lady Susan, after six years 
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of married life with a noodle, discovers the infidelity of her 
husband. She threatens vengeance on the old principle of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. But nothing comes of her threat 
—nothing, at least, that an ordinary audience would anticipate. 
To be sure, there is the danger of an elopement and consequent 
scandal, an evil happily averted by the watchful Sir 
Richard Kato. The real drama, one would have thought, 
would have arisen had Lady Susan actually gone off 
with her lover. Mr. Jones would then have been enabled to 
urge the moral which he. suggests, through Lady Susan, in the 
first act—namely, that if the husband sins, his wife shall be 
permitted to do likewise. Therein he would have had material 
for a fine drama—a drama demanding treatment of no common 
kind, but one little to the fancy of an audience which likes to be 
amused. It is a question, however, whether Mr. Jones, under 
the guise of a happy ending, has not placed his heroine in a more 
tragic, a more pitiful plight than if he had allowed her to fall 
into disgrace. For he has been careful to contrast the stupidity 
of the husband with the alertness of the lover, and there is little 
doubt but that in the second act she really loves the younger and 
more intelligent man. The means taken for the curing of Lady 
Susan’s affection are not as delicate as they might be. Possibly 
Mr. Jones did not intend that they should beso. But the 
marriage of Lucien Edensor to a chance acquaintance, following 
so quickly upon his fervid avowals to Lady Susan, does not seem 
compatible. That, however, by theway. Lady Susan returns 
to her husband, or, to be more precise, allows that person to 
return to her. But there can never be any true happiness in such a 
reunion, for Lady Susan has an aching void in her heart which 
can never be filled. Her delay in forgiving her husband has 
resulted in the creation of a longing within her heart and soul 
which can never be satisfied. So that the woman suffers, and 
the man goes unscathed. This is the real end to the play, and 
it is sufficiently serious for reflection long after the curtain has 
fallen. But it is so covered up by the bright and sparkling 
dialogue, that its serious import -is hidden from the average 
spectator. As the sagacious Sir Richard Kato, whose quarter 
of a century’s practice in the Divorce Court has given him an 
unusually keen insight into human nature, Mr. Wyndham has 
a character which displays the admirable art of this accomplished 
comedian at its very best. The part demands touches which can 
only be given by an experienced actor, and one possessed of a 
reserve of quiet strength. Sir Richard is a strong, serious figure, 
with a light and cynical exterior; and Mr. Wyndham playsit to 
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perfection. Miss Mary Moore is quiet, ladylike, and earnest as 
Lady Susan, at her best in the suppressed love scenes with 
Lucien, and in the trying scene in the last act, where she has to 
bear the news of Lucien’s marriage without betraying her 
emotion to the other characters. Mr. Ban Webster is excellent 
in his expression ef Lucien’s earnestness and apparent love. By 
far the best interpretation among the other characters is that 
of a strong-minded young person—a “new woman” with a 
vengeance—by Nina Boucicault, who acts with the peculiar 
energy demanded by the character, and with rare tact. The part 
might easily become a nuisance, but Miss Boucicault keeps it 
well i in hand, making it a really acceptable study of a character 
which is the reverse of sympathetic—a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. Miss Gertrude Kingston is eminently pleasing as a good- 
tempered, buoyant woman of the world, a straightforward and 
sympathetic part. 


CLAUDE DUVAL. 


A new and original Musical Piece in two acts. Produced at tue Prince of Wales's, September 25th. 


Sir Philip Saxmundham .. « a% ib oe -. Mr. Ertc THorne. 

ercy a oe os oe we .. Mr. Firzroy Moraan. 
Sherlock Homes. “Spotter ia -_ ee ee eo -. Mr. H. OU. Crarey. 
Piocher .. os oe ve oe we an -. Mr. CuHartes KE. STEVENS. 
Claude Duval .. ge wa ee = ee .. Mr. ArtHur RoBerts. 
Ladv Joan Saxmundham . * we oe od os .. Miss Amy Lrppon. 
Gertie os ee oe oe .. Miss Eva ELuesstiz. 
Marjorie Saxmundham on a ~ oe ew .. Miss Fitorrie Scuuseara. 


Lady Dorcas Chetwynd - ot os ia «a .. Miss Marre Hatton. 


Claude Duval, described as a “‘new and original musical 
piece,” written by Mr. Frederick Bowyer and Mr. Payne Nunn, 
and composed by Mr. John Crook and Mr. Lionel Monckton, 
can hardly be said to possess either novelty of idea or originality 
of treatment so far as the plot is concerned. It is an entertain- 
ment of that hybrid natuce which admits of any interpolation— 
however incongruous or inconsequent—and of which Morocco 
Bound was the brilliant prototype. ‘Ihe authors have certainly 
shown themselves clever in one respect, and that is in allowing 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, in his impersonation of Duval, an absolutely 
free hand; and the versatility of this comedian’s remarkable 
talent is here sufficient, not only to save from failure, but also to 
make a great success cf an otherwise invertebrate and wearisome 
production. It is needless to enter into details concerning the 
so-called “plot” of the piece. Suffice it to say that Duval is 
perpetually shadowed by a detective, who has innumerable 
opportunities of arresting the highwayman, but who, somehow 
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or other, never avails himself of them. At the end of the last 
act, however, the detective is about to perform his office when 
Claude’s cousin, Lady Dorcas Chetwynd, produces papers— 
which her ingenuity has enabled her to obtain—proving that the 
supposed highwayman is none other than Sir Bevys Chetwynd, 
who has been kept out of his title and rightful inheritance 
through the machinations of a villainous foster-brother. Thus 
the detective is finally foiled, while Mr. Roberts quietly remarks, 
“T shall huff you for not taking me before!” 

In Claude Duval, Mr. Roberts has a character which fits him, 
or, rather, which he has fitted to himself, like the proverbial 
glove. As the gallant freelance—very much “up to date”— 
he assumes numberless disguises, in all of which he gives delight- 
fully clever sketches of various types of humanity. The tenor 
of grand opera, the barmaid, that latter-day product the 
“‘spoofer,” the gossip-loving American lady, the lawyer, the 
Parisian café-concert chanteuse, the man behind the counter, 
are all reproduced to the life, while their mannerisms, as por- 
trayed by Mr. Roberts, are irresistibly funny. Mr. Roberts 
is a perfect master of impromptu, and is never dull for so 
much as a single second. If he is not saying something, he 
entertains by facial expression or by gesture full of drollery. 
He is most ably seconded in his efforts by Miss Marie Halton. 
Her reappearance on the London stage is very welcome, and she 
acquits herself admirably in the poor part of Lady Dorcas 
Chetwynd. Her voice is strong, perfectly trained, and most 
sympathetic; her acting is graceful, piquant, and thoroughly 
refined. Miss Halton’s style, vocally and histrionically, reminds 
one of that of Madame Jeanne Granier at her best. Miss Amy 
Liddon plays with success as Lady Joan Saxmundham, an 
elderly spinster, while Miss Florrie Schuberth pleases by her 
performance as Marjorie Saxmundham. Miss Eva Ellerslie, as 
- Duval’s vivandiére, mars—owing to her inefficient vocal powers 

and want of experience as an actress—one of the prettiest 
numbers in the piece, a happily-conceived Poster duet. Miss 
Ellerslie, it is understood, is a recruit—a very raw one, surely— 
from the rank and file of the profession, and will doubltess im- 
prove with experience. In the meantime, she should desist from 
swaying from side to side like a weeping willow in the wind. 
Mr. Eric Thorne makes up admirably, and plays well as old 
Sir Philip Saxmundham, as do Mr. Morgan as a vapid and most 
ingenuous youth, and Mr. Clarey as the detective. Mr. Stevens 
would be better if he were a little less coarse as Pincher, Claude’s 
lieutenant. Claude Duval owes its success chiefly to Mr. Arthur 
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Roberts, to Miss Marie Halton, and to the music, upon which 
Mr. Crook and Mr. Monckton are to be congratulated. 


MIRETTE. 


Opera in three acts, founded on the French of Micurt Carré, with Lyrics by F. E. Wearuerty, 
and Dialogue by H. GreeNBaNK. New version by Apkian Ross. The music by ANnbRiE 
MeEssaGeR. Revived at the Savoy, October 6. 


The Baron Van den Berg... wd Je rs .- Mr. Ricnarp TeMpie. 
Gérard de aaeaiory eo ee oe ee oe -. Mr. Scott FIsHE. 
Picorin os ow ee ee ee -. Mr. Courtice Pounps. 
Bobinet .. ee - ee oe oe oe .. Mr. WaLTer Passmore. 
Francal .. oe es oe te oe ot .- Mr. Jonn Coates. 
Bertuccio .. ae ee ee oe oe oe .- Mr. Scorr Russet. 
Mirette Miss Kate Rota. 
Bianca ‘ m Miss FLorENCE Perry. 
Zerbinett2 .. oe oe Miss Emmure Owen. 

The Marquise de Montigny se oe Miss Rosina BRANDRAM. 


The unenviable task of revising Mirette has been accomplished 
with some degree of success by Mr. Adrian Ross. The new 
version of M. André Messager’s opera is certainly brighter and 
better than the original one. Mr. F. E. Weatherley’s charming 
lyrics still delight the ear, and some smart and up-to-date lines 
have been added. It is to be doubted, however, whether any 
great popularity will ever be attached to this piece, which is not 
grand enough for serious opera or sufficiently amusing for comic 
opera. The story is heavy without being very dramatic, and the 
book, even now, is not by any means brilliant. Some additional 
interest is given to the revival by the appearance in the title-réle 
of Miss Kate Rolla, an excellent singer, but one who is not seen 
to the utmost advantage in this kind of work. Her general 
style is too florid, and her acting capacity is extremely limited. 
Mr. Walter Passmore as the comic Bobinet, and Miss Emmie 
Owerras the piquant Zerbinette, are the life and soul of the opera. 
They are buoyant and amusing, without being intrusive. Mr. 
Courtice Pounds and Miss Florence Perry, with Mr. Richard 
Temple and Miss Rosina Brandram, render valuable help. 
Mirette, it is almost needless to add, is still beautifully mounted, 
the scene of the second act being especially charming; while the 
chorus is quite equal to the best traditions of the Savoy. 





A Trip To CHINATOWN. 


A Musical Comedy, in Two Acts, mi Cartes H. Hort. Produced at Toole’s Theatre, September 29th, 
Welland Strong . . . 





BenGay .. é 
Rasbleigh Gay . 
Norman Blood 
Willie Grow < 
Noah Heap ve 
Price ° oe 
Slavin Payne 

Tiny Gay 

_— ‘paame 


Mrs, Guyer... 


Mr. R. G. KNoWLEs. 
Mr. H. De Lanae. 
Mr. E. STEVENs. 

Mr. H. Hinurarp. 
Miss Ciara JECKs, 
Mr. A. BeRNaRb. 

Mr. Georok EGBERT. 
Mr. FrepD BovusFiE.p. 
Miss AupREY Forp. 
Miss EpitH Vang. 
Miss GrorGice WRIGHT. 
Miss Epitu Bruce. 


This so-called musical comedy i is, in n reality, a variety enter- 
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tainment, the shred of a plot being simply an excuse, and an 
extremely slender one, for the introduction of a number of songs 
and dances. The question which then naturally arises is that of the 
value of the musical mélange which is offered to the public in the 
guise of a play. Better songs have certainly been heard, and 
better dances have been seen, than are now to be witnessed at 
Toole’s Theatre. Again, for the proper performance of such a 
production, actors who can sing, and singers who can act a 
little, are required in order to do justice to the work such as it 
is. Mr. R. G. Knowles, certainly clever in his way, is not in 
his element as a portrayer of character. But his songs are good, 
and he has a quaint Quaker dance with Miss Edith Bruce. The 
latter, by the way, has an arch, pleasing manner, and looks nice 
in the part of a captivating widow ; but she is not, unfortunately, 
the possessor of a good singing voice. Miss Clara Jecks, as a 
young and foolish ‘‘ masher,” is bright and lively as usual, and 
Miss Kate Everleigh sings rather well. The best acting in the 
piece comes from Mr. H. De Lange, who is thoroughly finished 
and artistic as an elderly gentleman who is made the innocent 
sport of the smart widow. The part is a very small one, but Mr. 
De Lange plays it with a conscientiousness which, in the 
circumstances, is particularly commendable. <A Trip to China- 
town made a fortune in the United States for its clever young 
contriver, Mr. Charles H. Hoyt. But it must be borne in mind, 
not only that there is a great difference in the taste of playgoers 
in England and America, but also that a single impersonation, a 
single song—anything out of the common which makes a hit—is 
sufficient to ensure the success of an American theatrical produc- 
tion. On the other hand, we prefer to take our variety enter- 
tainments in their proper place. 





TRUTHFUL JAMES. 


A new and original Light Comedy, in Three Acts, by James Mortimer and Cuartes Kier. 
Produced at the Royalty, October 3rd. 
Nathaniel Tugstock .. e ji $e ée ee a - Mr. G. W. Anson. 


Lemuel Bignold ae ov oe a - me on -- Mr. T. P. Haynes. 
James Verity .. ae = ee é6 Re oe s -» Mr. Pure ConincHam. 
Guy Pontefract = ee ee we ee a ee -- Mr. Dovetas Haminron. 
James Selwyn .. + nee aA oa ee es ee -.» Mr. WinpHam Guisz. 
Mrs. Bignold .. on ee ee oe oe as ee -. Miss Exstz Cuesrer. 
Florence Bignold oe we ee ee oe oe oe -- Miss Annie Ferret. 
Ada Selwyn on “ - a on o oe o -- Miss Carrie Coors. 
Sarah Tugstock we ae et ea “ io aa -. Miss Kare Kearney. 
Emma Roseby .. ee ee ee wie ee es we +» Miss Mary ALLESTREE. 
Eliza “ on Miss Lypia Cow... 


‘ Truthful James, if of an old-fashioned type, has the merit of 
being distinctly amusing. Its conventionality may be readily 
forgiven for the genuine fun which it provokes. Its chief charac- 
ter is an incorrigible liar, a young man about town, who succeeds 
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in setting everyone else in the play by the ears, while he main- 
tains his imperturbable coolness, does the most daring things 
with magnificent ease, and tells lie after lie without a blush. He 
mixes everyone else up in the most amazing manner, assumes 
another man’s personality, completely upsets for the time 
being a rather eccentric household, and, having driven his 
companions almost out of their senses, restores order and har- 
mony by a clever coup, just in time for the curtain to fall on 
a capital evening’s amusement. Of course this is not the highest 
type of comedy, but those who like a hearty laugh without 
bothering themselves with the ramifications of a plot which, 
it must be confessed, is terribly tangled, will be able to gratify 
their desire with Truthful James. The authors are exceedingly 
fortunate in having Mr. Philip Cuningham for their chief 
character. This actor, who possesses the valuable gift of style, 
appears always at ease, a quality which is invaluable in such 
a part. He belongs to the school of Mr. Wyndham, in that 
actor’s lighter vein, and, if he may be judged by his present 
performance, he has a career before him. The play also receives 
admirable assistance froni Mr. G. W. Anson, Mr. T. P. Haynes, 
Miss Kate Kearney, and a new-comer, Miss Mary Allestree, who 
is excellent ina small but important part. A special word of 
praise is due to Miss Lydia Cowell for her acting as a typical 
‘‘slavey,” a line of part which she has made quite her own. 
The run of the comedy at the Royalty Theatre terminated on 
October 13th, but was resumed on the 15th at the Strand. 





ODETTE. 

A Play in Four Acts, by Vicrorren Sarpov. Revived at the Princess's, September 29th. 
Lord Henry Trevene .. oe ee ee oe -» Mr. Caartes WARNER. 
Lord Arthur Trevene .. oe oe we 7” -- Mr, Earpiey Howarp. 
Lord Shandon .. «e on “ai ee “e -. Mr. SHerman LasceLyes, 
Prince Troubitzkoy .. ee “ ee és .. Mr. Rorusury Evans. 
John Stratford .. oe o ve oe we -. Mr. Bernarp GouLp. 

Philip Eden -_ oe a oe ee oe -. Mr. Hersert FLEMMING. 
Dr. hn ol Wilkes .. ‘ +“ «w a -- Mr. Cuanves F. Lanper, 
Mr. Hanway ee ee oe oe ee ee +» Mr. Goroon Tomkins. 
Narcisse .. ee oe ee ee ee ae -- Mr. Pau M. Berton. 
Lady Henry Trevene .. oe _ «e a -» Mrs, Anna Ruppert. 
Lady Walker... + oe oe oe oe .. Miss BrinsLey SHERIDAN. 
Eva Trevene ee es ee in oe =_ -- Miss Errre WItiams. 
Margaret Eden .. “e . Miss Marie Ceci. 


It would be a waste of space to discuss at any length the 
revival at the Princess’s Theatre, on September 29, of the 
English’ version of M. Sardou’s well-known “‘ problem”’ play. 
The playgoing public could not be made to swallow such a pro- 
duction, and the revival was of short duration. Mrs. Anna 
Ruppert is totally unequal to the exigencies of the chief part. Her 
appearance in the character was a deplorable error of judgment, 
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and may, in all charity, be passed over in silence. The redeeming 
feature of this lamentable production consisted in the acting of 
Mr. Charles Warner. It was pleasant to note how well he under- 
took a character very dissimilar from those usually associated with 
hisname. To those accustomed to seeing him in more robustious 
parts, his repressed, intense acting as Lord Henry Trevene was a 
revelation. Mr. Bernard Gould’s Johnny Stratford was a little 
- too assertive and conceited, and Mr. Herbert Flemming hasbeen 
seen to better advantage than as Philip Eden. Miss Eitie 
Williams, in the pretty part of Eva Trevene, did not display the 
charm of manner which is necessary for an ingénue. Mr. Paul 
M. Berton, as Narcisse, was good, though a trifle ponderous. Mr. 
C. F. Lander gave a true sketch of the Yankee adventurer. The 
remainder of the cast was sufficient, the scenery was poor, and 
the people who appeared as the ladies and gentlemen in the 
Nice scene were sadly suggestive of the old Adelphi ‘‘ guests.” 





A Gay Widow, Mr. Frank C. Burnand’s adaptation of MM. 
Sardou and Deslande’s Belle-Maman, was produced at the Court 
Theatre on October 20th, too late for notice in this number. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, however, it may at once be recorded, 
made a distinct hit in the new piece. 

The most notable production during the past month at the 
Opéra Comique was Der Bibliothekar. The representation of the 
original of The Private Secretary was interesting as showing 
how closely allied the English piece is to Von Moser’s play, and, 
furthermore, it displayed the versatility of Herr Cesar Beck, 
who, as the Uncle, showed an admirable idea of comedy. Herr 
Ludwig Schubart was excellent as the “ private secretary,” and 
the spiritualistic aunt could not have been better played than 
by Frau Dr. Heinold-Thomann. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Or Mr. Irving’s latest new essay, his Corporal Gregory Brewster 
in Mr. Conan Doyle’s one-act Story of Waterloo, produced for 
the first time at Bristol on tho 21st of September, a full and 
special account has already been given in these pages. The local 
press, while pointing out how slight the texture of the piece is, 
was quite unanimous as to the completeness with which the 
actor brought out the humour and subtle pathos of the character 
of the old soldier. ‘ Many of us,” says the Western Daily Press, 
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‘*have seen Mr. Irving in King Lear give a study of extreme 
age and debility; but he does not repeat himself or confuse 
his characters, and his Gregory Brewster is a distinct addition 
to his gallery of character studies. It is in accordance with 
Mr. Irving’s characteristic subordination of effect to truth that 
there is no pain in the last moments of the aged warrior, and the 
end comes almost with suddenness. No one could have judged 
from Mr. Irving's finished study that it was the first time he had 
played the part. It seemed rather as though it were a familiar 
and accustomed one, and at the close of the performance there was 
a remarkable demonstration of approval.” ‘‘ Our readers,” says 
the Bristol Mercury, ‘“‘ may imagine how the genius of Mr. Irving 
illumines this fresh and charming sketch and invests it with the 
most touching interest. Beautifully as the play is written, only 
a great actor could make it possible on the stage. We do not 
think it would be possible to store in the memory a more charac- 
teristic picture of what Mr. Irving is capable of.” 

From Bristol Mr. Irving repaired to Birmingham, where he 
appeared on the 24th as Becket. The Daily Post, in the course 
of an elaborate criticism of the performance, said that the day of 
the production of the tragedy at the Lyceum would ever live as a 
memorable one in the history of the English stage. ‘‘ Here at 
last we had a fine acting play, dealing with an English story, 
written by the greatest of our modern poets, and containing a 
part in every way worthy of the powers of the finest of our modern 
actors. No wonder that Becket was received with enthusiasm, 
and that its popularity has been prolonged. Of course the Becket 
of the stage is very different from the Becket of the book. The 
practical demands of the playhouse rendered great alterations 
indispensable. But, honestly, all we want seems to be given us. 
In all this we recognise the hand of Henry Irving—consummate 
actor, judicious manager, and absolute master of the art he has done 
so much to refine and perfect. The way in which he depicts the 
worldly man gradually weaning himself from all earthly temptations. 
and wedding himself to a purely religious life is masterly beyond 
description. They are two distinct men, but the blending is so 
carefully, so artistically done that we can hardly say where the 
one leaves off and the other begins. It is really wonderful that 
in so short a time an actor can convey so much without any 
suggestion of stage artifice. But the truth is Mr. Irving lives in 
the part, and his manifest inspiration captivates his audience, and 
makes them feel all that the poet meant, all that the man he 
represents thinks, and hopes, and suffers. Throughout his work 
was of a type that may be described as perfect, that defies minute 
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criticism. Abundant and perhaps not wholly unjustifiable faults 
have ere now been found with Mr. Irving’s so-called mannerisms. 
As a matter of fact, students of stage history know that no actor 
worth his salt ever existed who had not the personality that is so 
easily summed up as ‘“‘ mannerism ;” but even the most fastidious 
will allow that in Becket Mr. Irving’s diction is well-nigh perfect. 
The infinite tenderness and pathos of his acting are beyond praise.” 
The other papers were no less eulogistic, the Argus speaking 
of the ‘“‘ commanding power of this great actor to take absolute 
possession of the imagination of the audience.” Subsequently 
Mr. Irving appeared in Faust, A Story of Waterloo, The Bells, 
and The Merchant of Venice. ‘‘ Those who have seen Mr. Irving 
play King Lear and Richelieu,” says the Daily Post of the 2nd, 
“know how perfectly he can portray old age; but few, we think, 
were prepared for the really wonderful picture of senility shown 
to-us last night. The make-up was so perfect that at first the 
great actor was hardly to be recognised. To see this bent, tooth- 
less, hungry, and palsied old man, looking the part to the life, 
and perfect in every action of the gouty hands, feeble legs, and 
restless figure, and then to think of the stately Becket and the 
malevolent Mephistopheles of the previous evenings, was a reve- 
lation in stage art. And yet stage art, as usually understood, 
had little to do with the matter. If you look at Mr. Irving’s face 
as Corporal Brewster through the strongest glasses, you see few 
traces of the make-up box and the hare’s foot. It is the actor’s 
whole personality and manner that seem to change—nay, that do 
«change. He not only looks old, but he is old. It is the very 
embodiment of a man reduced through years to mere babyhood.”’ 
“Tt may be,” the Daily Gazette remarks, “that the part of 
‘Gregory Brewster is not a great one. But it cannot be said that 
Mr. Irving’s impersonation was less than noble. If, as Macready 
said, the art of acting is ‘to fathom the depths of character, to 
trace. its latent motives, to feel its finest quiverings of emotion, 
to comprehend the thoughts that are hidden under words, and 
thus possess one’s self of the actual mind of the individual man,’ 
then Mr. Irving fulfils all the essential conditions of a master, 
and is, as an eminent French critic recently said of him, entitled 
to rank as.the successor of Kean and Garrick.” 

Mr. Irving’s engagement at Birmingham was followed by one 
at Leeds in the first week of October. His arrival gave rise to 
a leading article in the Mercury on his work asa whole. “In 
three directions,” it was pointed out, ‘‘ Mr. Irving has proved 
himself entitled to high praise from all who look on the theatre 
and the drama from an intellectual standpoint. It has been his 
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constant aim to make the drama a great moral force; to present 
his plays with every adjunct that artistic taste could desire and 
suggest ; and, finally, as regards the acting itself, to insist on a 
scrupulous adherence to that striving after natural perfection 
which is, and always must be, the great secret of success in 
theatrical art. If Mr. Irving had achieved success in only 
one of these three directions, he would have made good a 
subtantial title to public gratitude ; to have been successful in all 
three shows him to be a manof genius. It is distinctiy fortunate 
that his power to amuse and delight has gone hand-in-hand 
with his power to instruct and to elevate. The theatre in 
England is a force that must needs be reckoned with, and upon 
the foremost actor of the time there necessarily depends almost 
everything as to whether that force shall make for good 
or evil. Public opinion, of course, lies behind the actor; but 
public opinion is largely moulded on the direction and suggestion 
of leading men. Mr. Irving for some years has been the leading 
figure of English dramatic art, and it is well that he has formed 
a high estimate of its highest possibilities, and has set himself to 
the task of achieving them. Of Mr. Irving’s powers as actor and 
manager it may be safely said that they are great and notable 
Nevertheless, like all great geniuses, he has his critics and 
detractors, as well as his fervent admirers. It has been said 
of him that his powers as actor have been swamped by 
his extraordinary capabilities as manager. Remembering the 
beauty and finish of environment which have attended all 
his productions at the Lyceum Theatre, there need be 
little wonder that so much tribute is paid to his knowledge 
of stage management. It is now sixteen years since Mr. 
Irving assumed the management of the Lyceum, and during 
his reign there he has produced various plays, classical and 
modern, with a wealth of mounting and beauty of scenery which 
twenty years ago were scarcely dreamt of in connection with the 
legitimate drama. Moreover his productions have not simply 
been noteworthy in respect to mounting and scenery, but have 
excelled in accurate conception and perception of the time and 
place to which each bore reference. Mr. Irving has conceived 
Shakspere’s meanings more happily than any actor of modern 
times, and it is largely due to his efforts that a fresh impetus has 
been given to the presentation of the Shaksperian drama on 
the modern stage.” Nor was the critic of the paper at issue 
with the leader-writer. ‘‘ Mr. Irving’s audiences,’’ we are told, 
‘“have a right to expect a degree of excellence no other actor, or 
company of actors,can attain. Last night,” when Becket was 
T 2 
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played, ‘‘ there was every proof that the audience accepted the 
performance as one of superlative merit. The fascinating per- 
sonality of Mr. Irving, the thoroughness of the mounting, the 
finish of the acting, even to the minor details, created the wonted 
impression that a great work of art was being gradually unfolded 
before the gaze of the spectators. The distinguished actor always 
compels by the dignity of his methods, as well as by the flashes 
of genius that illuminate his impersonations every now and then 
with a sudden and unexpected glow, the serious attention of the 
audience. It was such an attitude of intellectual contemplation 
that the spectators of Becket were forced to maintain. There is 
likely to be some hesitation in placing Becket the foremost among 
the great impersonations of Mr. Irving, but it will certainly rank 
as one of the most picturesque.” 

Liverpool has always been one of Mr. Irving’s strongholds, 
and his inevitable fortnight there, beginning on October 8 with 
Becket, was marked by an uninterrupted succession of crowded 
houses. “The credit of a most brilliant and popular per- 
formance,” the Daily Post remarked, ‘‘ must be shared unequally, 
in proportions that need not be defined, between the authorship 
of the late Laureate, the acting of Mr. Irving and his colleagues, 
most beautiful scenery, and astonishing stage management. 
Except to historical students, and to survivors of more eccle- 
siastical times, the interest of the great contest between Henry 
and the Church has greatly paled, and Tennyson had not the 
Shakspere magnetism ; but, lit and animated by Mr. Irving’s 
vivid impersonation of the Archbishop, the turbulent controversy 
in which it was sought to exempt the ecclesiastical power from 
State control lives before the audiences of to-day with extra- 
ordinary vigour. A thread of this delicate and subtle character, 
fraught with tenderness, tremulous with human feeling, and all 
the while treated as of the philosophy of the play, is exactly the 
sort of challenge to which Mr. Irving’s fine and sensitive intellect 
is sure to respond with alacrity, with charm, and with depth. 
And so it comes that, amid the scenic splendour of the tragedy, 
and while one’s more vulgar faculties are following and enjoying 
the clash of interests, the clash of swords, and the clash of a 
mailed invasion of a sacred fane, the more observant and intro- 
spective powers are led captive by the profound human interest 
alike of Becket’s character and Becket’s speculations. Grand to 
the last, he falls a noble martyr, inviting the death which his 
fidelity has brought near to him. Mr. Irving’s fall as he succumbs 
wounded by several swords—his half rising to his feet as he 
breathes the martyr’s final prayer—and his rolling over the steps 
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on to the cathedral floor, are all conceived in that vein of intense 
and uncompromising reality which does more than anything else 
can to render tke crisis of a tragedy its artistic culmination.” 
Nor did A Story of Waterloo, with Mr. Irving as the veteran, 
fail to captivate the audience. ‘‘ Records and remembrances 
of the great French stage,” the Daily Post said, ‘‘may be 
ransacked in vain for anything to excel Mr. Irving’s performance. 
We pay our tribute of honour to it in this form because the quality 
of the acting is that which is identified with the most distinctive 
glories of the French theatre. The fine features of fine character- 
acting are, of course, the same in every age and country, and we 
are never delighted by an impersonation strikingly conceived and 
executed without being reminded of traditions of Garrick and 
other great actors whose mimetic powers literature has celebrated. 
We may also recall, nearer our own day, exceptional achievements 
of Webster, Wigan, and other charactor-actors of genius. But 
the type which most easily and naturally classifies such a 
performance as that of Corporal Gregory Brewster by Mr. Irving 
is the type of Lafont and Regnier and Got. Finish founded 
on intense realisation: finish which supplies every detail of 
physique, of habit, and of speech in minute and vivid perfection ; 
realisation which goes to, or rather comes from, the very core 
of the being. The author will expect to be told by everybody 
in a patronising tone that he has written a sketch, not a play ; 
but it were to be wished that the dramatic action of every play 
were as deftly handled. The demonstrations of the audience 
abundaatly proved how strongly the hold of the great actor 
on his admirers has been renewed by this evidence of his genius.”’ 

Generally, it seems, the companies on tour during the month 
had no reason to bewail their fate. Especially successful 
were Mr. Toole, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
and Miss Kate Rorke, and the various companies organised by 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Sir Augustus Harris. ‘‘ Mr. Toole,” 
the Scotsman said, speaking of the commencement of his engage- 
ment in Modern Athens, “is ever a welcome guest in Edinburgh. 
His name has been a household word with theatre-goers for a 
generation, and will be, it may be hoped, for many years to 
come. The reason is not far to seek. Personally, he is the 
most lovable of men; professionally, and it is with that the 
great public have more to do, he is the most genial of actors, 
whose mirth and laughter, so bright and kindly, and so free 
from every taint, have given unalloyed pleasure for years to 
tens of thousands of his fellow-countrymen and women. Mr. 
Toole is in Edinburgh again this week on his annual visit, and 
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the warm reception he received on stepping upon the Lyceum 
stage from the large audience assembled to greet him showed 
how firm are the ties which bind him to the regard of Edinburgh 
playgoers.” A Liverpool critic, speaking of the chief part 
in The Masqueraders, said that Mr. Alexander “‘ worked it out 
and lived up to it with an effect most winning to all who 
entered with sufficient patience and cognizance into the 
spirit of the delicate creation. It is a fine work—fine in 
feeling, and fine in execution.” Miss Clo Graves’s new play, 
Dr. and Mrs. Neill, was successfully produced at Manchester 
by Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke, who undertook 
the chief parts. Here the young wife of a medical man ‘‘ permits 
herself to be led into writing indiscreet letters to a handsome 
young medical student, whose studies the doctor is super- 
intending. These letters fall into the husband’s hands, but he 
pardons his wife, and she, when her lover presses his suit 
further, repels him firmly. Then the Doctor falls ill, and is at 
the brink of death, when the return of his wife’s old passionate 
affection for him inspires him to rally-and recover his strength.” 
Another novelty was The Armourer, a classical play in four acts, 
by Miss Naomi Hope. Mr. Thomas Thorne has undertaken 
with good success a part so closely associated with the name of 
his partner at the Vaudeville—that of Perkyn Middlewick in 
Our Boys. 


IN PARIS. 


MoreE and more revivals instead of new plays! This was the 
cry at the beginning of the month at any rate; it seemed as if 
managers were so doubtful as to the public taste that they 
preferred to rely upon old favourites-than to try their luck with 
fresh pieces. Nos Bons Villageois, hy Sardou, at the Gymnase, 
and Les Mousquetaires (Vingt Ans Apres) at the Porte Saint 
Martin, are regarded as stopgaps, and may be expected soon to 
give place to novelties. But there are two other revivals that 
stand more upon their own merits and genuine popularity. 
These are Madame Sans-Géne at the Vaudeville, and Lili at the 
Variétés. Madame Réjane and the excellent company which 
support her are likely to continue playing M. Sardou’s 
Napoleonic piece for some time to come. Its success has been 
wonderful, though not greater than it deserved. This is how La 
Vie Parisienne speaks of it :— 

“* Madame Sans-Géne has been revived. It will continue to be 
revived for the rest of the century. It will be quite as successful 
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in 1950 as at present. It will go on tour amongst the Laplanders, 
the Kanakas, and even the Zulus. The Mikado will give stalls 
for the piece to his victorious soldiers instead of decorations. 
The Chinese generals, at the moment of being beheaded for 
failing to win battles, will murmur, ‘ Alas! we shall never see 
Madame Sans-Géne !’” 

And, in spite of the forebodings of an eminent critic, there is 
no reason why a great measure of the success with which it has 
met in Paris should not attend the piece when it is produced in 
English at the Lyceum. 

As for Lili, it has been hailed with effusion by the critics, and 
would seem to be “going strong,’ though one cannot help 
thinking that a great deal of the praise showered upon it is 
merely a personal tribute to Madame Judic. Its run was inter- 
rupted in March last by an accident to this artist, and their 
desire to welcome her back to the stage led many old playgoers 
to overlook the defects of the piece. Weakness of plot is un- 
avoidable in a play which covers a period of half a century, and 
in which the characters grow fifteen or twenty years older be- 
tween each act. Madame Judic represents a woman at three 
different periods of her life. First, as a girl of sixteen; then as 
a rather skittish matron (she would not be Judic if there were. 
not a suggestion of skittishness, though it is most artistically 
conveyed, and never falls into anything approaching vulgarity or 
“‘hoydenism ”’) ; and finally as an old lady with white hair and 
failing powers. Now, this charming singer and actress cannot 
possibly succeed in making herself look like a young girl, nor 
does she give us anything in the final act but a conventional 
stage old lady. In the middle period she is delightful, for she is 
herself, unfettered by any desire to appear girlish or senile, and 
one naturally feels that she might with greater advantage choose 
a piece in which she would be herself all through. She is 
supported by a company that includes MM. Dupuis, Baron, 
Lassouche, who do all they can to make the thing go. M. Baron 
is especially amusing as an old Vicomte, who, unlike all the | 
other characters, seems to grow younger each time we see him; 
and Dupuis is as fall of dry humour as ever. But the Variétés 
will have to look vut for something better than Lili before long. 

M. Jean Richepin’s new play, Vers Ja Joie, produced at the 
Théatre Francais, was the first of the series of novelties that are 
to be seen before Christmas. M. Richepin, the author of Le 
Flibustier and Par le Glaive, which also belong to the repertory 
of the Maison de Moliére, has laid the scene of his story in what 
he calls the pays des chansons, and charmingly is the piece 
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staged. The plot is a mixture of satire and allegory. A Prince, 
who has grown up under the domination of a powerful and not 
very scrupulous Prime Minister, suddenly throws off the leading- 
strings in which he has walked so long, and, at the instigation 
of an old shepherd, determines to use his own discretion and 
rely upon his own judgment more than he has done in the past. 
He goes out into the world, where he meets with various 
adventures, and finally he falls in love, and so, through the 
shepherd’s influence, his mind becomes strong and active instead 
of being weak and vacillating. This simple plot is cleverly and 
poetically worked out by the author, and the piece is played to 
perfection by M. Got as the old shepherd, the good genius of the 
story, MM. Lebargy, Paul Mounet, Leloir, Coquelin cadet, and 
Mme. Barretta. Some have seen in M. Richepin’s fantasy a 
covert reference to the Emperor William and Prince Bismarck. 
The play was well received, and will certainly add to its author’s 
poetic reputation. 

At the Bouffes-Parisiens an operetta called L’Enlévement de la 
Toledad, with music by Audran, affords opportunities for placing 
apon the stage thinly-veiled caricatures of various well-known 
people. M. Max Lebaudy, Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert (who, by the 
way, has had a most successful rentrée at the Scala), a prominent 
café-concert director, and two Spanish dancers who were in Paris 
at the time of the Exhibition, are all parodied by M. Fabrice 
Carré, the author, and the company engaged; while the ‘‘ New 
Woman” also makes an appearance in the piece. It is an 
amusing piece of nonsense, and serves its purpose admirably. 

The run of La Belle Limonadiere has come to an end at the 
Ambigu in order to make way for the new piece, La Fee Prin- 
femps, which was produced just too late for notice this month. 


IN GERMANY. 


THREE new plays of some importance have been produced in 
Berlin lately—namely, Herr Gerhart Hauptmann’s Die Weber, 
Herr Sudermann’s Die Schmetterlingsschlacht, and Herr Felix 
Philippi’s Wohlthiter der Menschheit. The first of these plays, 
Die Weber, was under the ban of the censor for two or three 
years, and its production at the German Theatre was therefore an 
event in which more than ordinary interest was felt by many 
persons, not only in Berlin, but in other parts of Germany. It 
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describes with vivid realism the sufferings of the weavers in Silesia 
in 1844. Their hard lot is brought home to the spectator with 
so much force that the German Government feared the effect 
on the minds of the inflammable—feared The Weavers as a 
possible means of fomenting the discontent already existing 
to so large an extent in the Empire. The storms of applause 
which greeted the play on its production after so long a delay 
have been considered as due partly to the desire of a section of 
the audience to give a political complexion to the occasion. 
There seems, in spite of a divergence of opinion, no reason to 
doubt that on the first night there was a considerable body of 
Social Democrats in the audience, who cheered the opinions 
expressed by some of the characters in the piece witn a degree 
of fervour which at times almost amounted to a demonstration 
of party feeling. Nevertheless, the play is one which under any 
circumstances must have been sure of success, for it is skilfully 
constructed, and bears the impress of the author’s talent in a 
very marked degree. Herr Hauptmann himself has explicitly 
disavowed the intention to give an opportunity to any political 
party for making a noisy profession of faith in the theatre. He 
declares that the play was intended only as a representation of 
manners in a given state of society, under given conditions. It 
is difficult to see how the pusition thus taken up by him can 
be assailed, and it is perhaps for this reason that the Emperor’s 
rumoured discontinuance of his box at this theatre in consequence 
of the reception accorded to Die Weber has not been confirmed. 
The play has also been performed at the Lobe Theatre, Breslau, 
and very well received. 

Herr Sudermann’s comedy, Die Schmetterlingsschlacht, or The 
Butterfly Battle, was performed for the first time at the Lessing 
Theatre simultaneously with its production at Vienna. The 
author has now taken so high a position among contem- 
porary German dramatists—indeed, one may say among living 
dramatists of all nations—that anything from his pen demands 
respectful consideration. It is curious to note the different 
reception which was accorded to Die Schmetterlingsschlacht in 
Berlin to that which it had in Vienna. In the Austrian 
capital the audience were enthusiastic in their welcome of the 
piece; in Berlin it was greeted with coldness, which developed 
into hissing and other noisy marks of disapproval. The Butterfly 
Battle is in four acts. Asin Die Ehre the audience is intro- 
duced to a rich and a poor family whose fates are intermingled. 
The title, The Butterfly Battle, which is not a happy one, is 
derived in a rather far-fetched manner from the rivalry in love of 
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the girls belonging to the poor family, who earn their living by 
painting butterflies on fans. There is no attempt at the intro- 
duction of new types of character in the piece, but the author 
has contrived to put some of the old and familiar types in a new 
and sharper light. It requires no little courage from an author 
in a country where officialism of ali kinds is as rampant as in 
Germany, to depict the gross corruption of an official family. 
This Herr Sudermann has done in The Butterfly Battle with con- 
vincing realism; but it is not quite easy for the spectator to 
believe in the feminine innocence which blooms untainted in so 
unpleasant an environment. The third act contains some 
passages which, without being prudish, many among the audience 
feel to be rather too strong. It is a pity that Herr Sudermann, 
with his really great abilities, should not make more liberal use 
of his pruning knife when revising his work-for production. 

Wohlthiiter der Menschheit, by Herr Philippi, appeared at the 
Lessing Theatre towards the end of September. Its interest 
hinges on the critical condition of the health of a German 
prince, who lies between life and death. In the opinion of the 
prince’s personal physician, his life will be saved; in that of 
another physician it will be lost unless a certain operation is 
performed at the right moment. Jealous of his unbounded 
influence with the princess, the former physician keeps all 
others at a distance ; and, even after he has recognized his own 
mistake, is too proud and obstinate to alter his treatment of the 
case. When, finally, the heir to the throne insists on the 
operation being performed, and the surgeon is brought to the 
patient’s bedside, it is too late. The prince is lost without hope 
of redemption. The play is called Benefactors of Mankind, 
because this is acommon expression to apply to those who follow 
the medical profession. It contains some not very remote 
allusions to the battle of the doctors over the disease of the 
Emperor Frederick; but, as behoves a dramatist in Germany, 
Herr Philippi has been careful not to be too explicit in this 
respect. The interest is well sustained through three acts, and 
the play was well received by a large audience. 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


It is always pleasant to record the gratitude of the public to 
those who minister to their recreation and amusement, and 
therefore the first place in this month’s record of theatrical 
events in Austria-Hungary must be given to the jubilee of 
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Johann Strauss, the Waltz-king, which has just been celebrated 
at Vienna with great cordiality. The event has excited the 
liveliest interest far beyond the shores of the Danube, for 
Strauss’s fame has long since been assured wherever the love of 
light, bright, tuneful music exists—in other words, all over the 
world. The story of Strauss’s early struggles, and of the 
ultimate success which he achieved in spite of much discourage- 
ment, has lately been told in many newspapers, and it is pleasant 
to notice the tributes of admiration and affection which not 
only the Viennese, but many others besides, have showered upon 
the veteran master. Vienna is the home of the waltz, which 
admirably reflects the gay and careless temperament of her 
people. It has been reserved for the Strauss family, and 
especially to Johann, to be the means of communicating to 
every other people, in spite of distance and differences of race and 
language, one of the most innocent and delightful, as well as one 
of the most characteristic, elements of pleasure to be found in the 
Austrian capital. The praise which Johann Strauss receives 
to-day in such unstinted measure is the meet reward of a long 
life spent in adding to the sum of human happiness. 

A good reception has been accorded at the Karl Theatre at 
Vienna to a three-act lyrical play, entitled Furst Malachoff, the 
words of which have been freely translated from the French, 
while the music is by the popular composer, Julius Stern. The 
book is poor, but the music is tuneful and clever, and. must 
be regarded as a distinct and welcome addition to the ranks 
of light opera. 

At the Court Opera House, Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis has 
been produced for the first time for twenty years. It was well 
performed, but not very cordially received. The one-act opera 
Mara has also been given. It is the first work of Herr Ferdinand 
Hummel, of Berlin, a well-trained composer, whose talent, how- 
ever, is more conventional than original. Mara has already been 
performed at several German theatres, and has now found warm 
and not undeserved applause in Vienna ; the composer, together 
with the leading performers, Frau Scbliiger, Herr Winkelmann, 
and Herr Ritter, being repeatedly called before the curtain. The 
performance of Mara was followed by a one-act ballet entitled 
The Wedding in the Barber's Saloon, which possesses no 
great merit, but has.some broadly comic effects, and a pretty 
waltz by Raoul Mader. At the German Theatre, Halali, a 
comedy by Skowronnek, has been performed for the first time, 
and was well received. It is hardly likely, however, to achieve 
permanent success. Grillparzer’s Bruderzwist in Habsburg has 
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also been lately given in Vienna at the German Volkstheater. 
It is the great Austrian tragedy in which Grillparzer’s mastery 
over character and language reached their highest point, and it 
is a matter for regret that the performance was not more worthy 
of the piece. Herr Sudermann’s new play, Die Schmetterlings- 
schlacht, was performed at the Burgtheater simultaneously with 
its production in Berlin. 


IN ITALY. 


THE most important event which has occurred during the last 
few weeks in Italy, from a dramatic poiut of view, is the opening 
of the new International Lyric Theatre at Milan. This theatre 
has been erected on the site of the old theatre of the Canobiana, 
just in the centre of the city, about two hundred yards from the 
Cathedral, and it owes its existence to the enterprise of Signor 
Edoardo Sonzogno, the well-known publisher. The construction 
of the new house was entrusted to Signor Sfondrini, the architect 
of the Costanzi at Rome and of some fourteen other theatres. 
The entrance to the theatre is through a magnificent vestibule, 
opening into an extensive auditorium containing 120 fauteuils, 
200 stalls and numbered chairs, and standing-room behind for 
about 300 persons. There are 24 boxes on the ground floor, 
and 27 immediately above. These latter are surmounted by an 
elegant balcony with 187 fauteuils for ladies, and an amphitheatre 
behind with seats for 400 persons. The appearance of the whole 
is very handsome, and the places are considered to be in every 
way satisfactory from the point of view of convenience. The 
stage is of even larger proportions than the auditorium. 

Signor Sonzogno’s object in opening the new th2atre is in- 
dicated by the name which he has given to it. According to the 
Secolo, the International Lyric Theatre is an institution intended 
to afford an opportunity to the young composers of all nations 
to begin their public career, and to make themselves known to 
the world. The honour of being the first piece to be performed 
in the new theatre belongs to La Martire, a lyrical drama in 
three acts, written by Signor L. Illica, and composed by Signor 
Samara. The performance was preceded by a speech from 
Signor Cavalotti. It would perhaps be an exaggeration t> say 
that all the expectations of the public were fulfilled by La Martire. 
Indeed, the opening scenes were but coldly received. The finale 
of the second act, which, both from a dramatic and musical 
standpoint, is the most critical and telling part of the whole 
composition, was, however, greeted with unbounded enthusiasm, 
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and the success of the evening was thus assured, artists and 
authors being repeatedly summoned before the curtain after this 
and the remaining acts. Signor Franchetti’s opera, Fior 
d’ Alpe, has also been performed at this theatre, and has met 
with a flattering reception. Among the other works the 
production of which has been decided upon by the management 
of this theatre are Signor Coronaro’s Claudia, in two acts; 
Signor S. Anteri’s Graziella, in three acts—both new works; 
Signor Mascagni’s L’Ami Fritz; Signor Leoncavallo’s I Medici ; 
Signor Brunetto’s Il Cristo di Valoperta, a new work in one 
act; M. Massenet’s Werther and Le Portrait de Manon—both 
of them new to Italy; Mozart’s Les Noces de Figaro; and 
Tschaikowsky’s Eugene Onéguine. 





IN NEW YORK. 


By his play of 4 Way to Win a Woman, recently produced at 
. the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. J. K. Jerome has scarcely added to his 
reputation as a dramatist: The excellent acting of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, as a lover who embezzles money in order to gain the 
hand of the heroine, alone saved the piece. The ambitious lady 
who confesses her love, but will not marry under £5,000 a year, 
and afterwards relents, is too thankless a part for Miss Grace 
Kimball. The Irish Artist, by Mr. Augustus Pitou'and Mr. 
G. H. Jessup, is a play of the usual Irish type, with Mr. 
Chauncey Olcott as the hero. The Captain’s Mate, by Mr. J. E. 
McCann, is evidently written to display the varied talents of Miss 
Florence Bindley, who revels in the rather improbable vicissi- 
tudes of the heroine—successively waif, bootblack, stowaway, 
and sailor. Able support was given by Mr. J. N. Caldwell and 
Miss Hettie Neville, although the latter made her part of an 
old crone sometimes too grotesque. The Milk-White Flag, by 
Mr. Charles Hoyt, was played upon the reopening of Hoyt’s 
Theatre. The play is a curious blend of comic opera and 
farce. It retains the ballet and the spectacular effects of the 
former, while retaining all the distinctive features of the latter. 
In the main it is a burlesque upon the British Army. Miss 
Isabella Coe is its leading attraction. Mr. Richard Mansfield 
has been seen at the Herald Square Theatre in Arms and the 
Man. By turns languid, cynical, and quizzical, he plays the 
part of the Bulgarian captain in the spirit of quiet burlesque. 
Dr. Syntax, a comic opera by Mr. J. C. Goodwin and Mr. W. 
Morse, has been drawing well of late. 
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Echoes from the Green, Room. 


HE controversy aroused by Mr. Irving’s address at Walsall may impart 
particular interest toa letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote to the present 
editor of this magazine in 1878 as to the idea of establishing a State 

theatre in England. “TI have always thought,” he said, ‘“‘that there are 
strong arguments—among them some which may be drawn from the 
existence of institutions like the Royal Academy--to show that the drama 
requires, in order to its prosperity, some great centre of attraction and of 
elevation.” 

But few players of eminence can now complain that they have not 
appeared before the Queen. Mr. Beerbohm Tree and the Haymarket com- 
pany gave special performances of The Red Lamp and The Balladmonger at 
Balmoral on the 24th of September. Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, little 
Miss Viola Tree, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Nancy Noel, Miss Brough, 
Mr. Hallard, Mr. Charles Allan, Mr.Glenny, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Luther 
Munday, Mr. Tyrone Power, and Mr. Lionel Brough were afterwards pre- 
sented to Her Majesty. Though the company did not get away from 
Balmoral until about a quarter to two o'clock in the morning, yet, thanks 
to superb arrangements on the part of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, they reached Dublin in good time on the following 
evening to fulfil an engagement there. Subsequently Mr. Tree received 
the following telegram from Sir Fleetwood Edwards :—“ The Queen is 
anxious to know if you had a fine and smooth crossing, and hopes you and 
Mrs. Tree and the rest of the company were not too tired after the long 
journey.” Mr. Tree is now back at the Haymarket, where A Bunch of 
Violets is continuing its successful course. 

THE opening of the College Hall at Leeds by the Duke and Duchess of 
York was marked by many pleasant little incidents, one of which claims 
notice here. Mr. Irving was one of the guests on the platform, and the 
Duchess, recognising him as she reached it, went forward and shook hands 
with him. 


For once in a way, the subject of the threatre was rationally dealt with 
at the last Church Congress. Canon Lester’s paper on this head is entitled 
to particular consideration. Premising that the demand for amusement 
was natural and imperative, he pointed out that the drama possessed some 
of the noblest literature, afforded a field for the highest art, and could 
arrest the imagination and move the feelings as nothing else could do. It 
would not be right, he thought, to withhold the sympathy of the Church 
from those players who were endeavouring to raise the tone and standard 
of their work—artists well known as ornaments of their profession, and in 
social life as true-hearted Christians. But a distinct line, he urged, must 
be drawn between the theatre and the music-hall. 

Svucu a distinction, it appears to us, should have been drawn in the recent 
proceedings of the Licensing Committee of the London County Council. 
Mr. George Edwardes spoke of the Empire as the best managed “ theatre ” 
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in London. Mrs. Ormiston Chant and her friends may or may not have 
exaggerated the evils they deplore ; but in either case it is obviously unfair 
to describe the Empire as a theatre. For a theatre it is not, at least in the 
best meaning of the word. Happily, there is reason to hope that before 
long the distinction between the theatre and the music-hall will be insisted 
upon by not a few who care for the actor’s calling. 

THE Theatres and Music-Halls Committee of the London County Council 
are a curious body. They do not easily accept the teaching of experience. 
Time after time they have recommended the Council not to grant licences 
to various places of amusement on grounds which are ridiculously 
inadequate, and time after time the Counci! has disregarded their advice. 
This year, as most people have just seen, the Committee have behaved 
in a rather more foolish manner than usual. 

“ Lorp TENNYSON was one of the dearest and best of friends,” said Mr. 
Irving, in conversation the other day with a representative of the Liverpool 
Courier. “One of the most touching incidents which I remember occurred 
while he was on his deathbed. He turned to his physician, Dr. Dabbs, 
who told me of the incident, and said : ‘I supvose I shall never see Becket ?’ 
‘I fear not,’ said the doctor. ‘They did not do me justice with The Promise 
of May, said the dying poet, ‘but Irving will do me justice in Becket.” Of 
that remark and confidence Iam justly proud,” Mr. Irving added. “ Did 
you not once suggest to Lord Tennyson that the life of Dante would be a 
favourable theme for a play?” ‘‘Yes. He at first seemed pleased with 
the subject, but after thinking for a few moments he said slowly, ‘ Yes, but 
where would you find a Dante to write it?’ and he thereupon gave up the 
idea. I have no doubt that you have heard that\his play of Zhe Foresters 
was originally written for us.” 

THE run of The Masqueraders will'be resumed at the St. James’s on 
November 10, with Miss Millard as Dulcie Larondie. 

THE new piece at the Haymarket will be one of modern life, by 
Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mrs. Patrick Campbell playing the heroine. 

Mr. Forses Rosertson, who has been on tour with the Profligate, and 
who, by the way, is not going to play in King Arthur at the Lyceum, as 
was stated with some show of authority a few weeks back, made at Man- 
chester the other day a little curtain-speech, containing one remarkable 
passage. ‘I can assure you,” he said to the audience, “that your Yeautiful 
silence, if you will allow me to use the expression, has enabled all the 
members of the company to do their very best.” We are still advancing in 
artistic instinct when we have a piece like the Profiigate listened to, as it 
should be listened to, in attentive silence, and when we find that players 
can appreciate the absence of applause at inappropriate moments. 

Tue fact that Mr. Irving will be playing at the Lyceum in the evenings 
during the Christmas holidays is not to prevent Mr. Oscar Barrett from 
providing us with another pantomime at that theatre. His version of 
Aladdin, which may be expected to rival Cinderella in popularity, and will 
be, like Cinderella, a pantomime such as children may delight in as well as 
the older playgoers, will be given there every afternoon. This is good news. 
Miss Lillian Russell, by the way, who closed her season at the Lyceum on 
October 18th, sailed on the 20th for New York, where she opens on Novem- 
ber 5th. The subject of the Drury Lane pantomime will be Dick Whittington. 
When the time comes for full rehearsals to begin, the Derby Winner will 
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probably be stabled elsewhere, either at Covent Garden or the Princess’s 
Theatre. 


Miss Hore Bootu, an American actress, lately appeared at the Royalty 
Theatre herein Little Miss Cute, which did not reach a second representation. 
Re-crossing the Atlantic, she informed the inevitable interviewer that her 
reason for “shutting down” so abruptly was a disinclination to give the 
critics “any more chances of saying mean things about America ”—truly a 
remarkable example of self-denying patriotism. English noblemen had 
presented her with ‘‘ $30,000 worth of diamonds,” and Mrs. Langtry—who 
can be humorous on occasion—declared that she “ had never seen an actress 
like her before.” Miss Booth thinks of returning to England to “cause the 
arrest” of all the poor dramatic critics. We hear that she is particularly 
licensed against The Theatre, which left her severely alone. 

Mr. AND Mrs. KENDAL have appeared in Chicago. 
Miss Apa REHAN’s Viola has met with a hearty welcome in Boston. 

Mrs. Lanotry is about to sail for America, where she will have a tour 
of sixteen weeks. She will depend chiefly upon Mr. Edward Rose’s 
Agatha Tylden, produced some time ago at the Haymarket, but she will 
also take with her several new and old pieces. 

Sicnor VERDI is described as parsimonious ; he lives in a very quiet way, 
and cheese and eggs are his chief articles of diet. He has a bluntness of 
speech which is not at all agreeable. At a rehearsal of Falstaff at Milan 
the singers and musicians gave him a cheer when he entered the opera 
house. “I thank youall,” he said, “but will thank you more if you do better 
in your performance than last time.” 

Mr. Henry Herman, who died towards the end of September, wrote 
rather frequently for the stage, but is not likely to be remembered in 
dramatic history except as the co-author (with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones) 
of The Silver King and (with W. G. Wills) of Claudian. In arranging a 
scenario he showed no little aptitude. He was fond of grangerising 
theatrical biographies, and one of his works in this way—Mr. 
Hawkins’s Life of Edmund Kean—Mr. Irving bought at a sale for no less 
than £115. 

Tue first accounts in the United States of the production of 7'he Queen of 
Brilliants seem to have left an impression that Miss Lillian Russell herself 
had met with no very hearty reception. “It is easier,’ the New York 
Mirror says, “for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for an 
American artiste to enter into the good graces of London.” 

THE announcement that Mr. Arthur a Beckett has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Sunday Times has naturally been received with deep regret by 
all readers of that paper. His close sympathy with theatrical life, especially 
as shown in his “Green Room Recollections,” will not soon be forgotten. 
He has been presented by his colleagues with a silver inkstand and candle- 
sticks as a mark of their esteem. 

Many recollections of past theatrical triumphs will be aroused by the 
marriage of Mrs. Stirling—whose husband, Mr. Edward Stirling, died 
about three months ago—to Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, the civil engineer. 
Strange to say, the bride is in her seventy-ninth, and the bridegroom in his 
seventy-eighth year. Mrs. Stirling’s career on the stage began in the early 
thirties, and has been marked, among other things, by such “ creations” as 
that of Peg Woffington in Masks and Faces. No one has been more alive to 
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her fine capabilities than Mr. Irving, who engaged her to play the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, and Martha in Faust, at the Lyceum. For some years 
she responded to the toast of the evening at the annual dinners of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund. Her speeches were full of cleverness, as Tom 
Taylor would have been the last to deny. 


Mr. Davenport ADAms writes :—“ I do not propose to reopen the little 
controversy—amicable, I hope—in which Mr. Clement Scott and I have 
been engaged. I have had my say; he has had his. But I should like 
briefly to protest against his ascription to me of opinions I do not hold and 
have never expressed. I have never professed a ‘firm belief in the utterly 
immaterial gift of temperament’ ; that is to say, [ have never described tem- 
perament as a matter of no importance in acting. So to describe it would be 
foolish. Nor have I ever asserted that ‘all spaculative criticism’ on the part of 
managers and authors is unfair to artists. It is the business of managers 
and authors to forecast the possibilities of actors, but it 1s not the business 
of the newspaper-writer so to do. Let the managers and authors select 
the interpreters of a play, and let the critic comment upon the results of 
that selection—that is his only proper function.” 


Aut London players must henceforward be on their best behaviour in 
the presence of the dramatic critic of the Pall Mall Gazette. He is not to 
be trifled with ; he is determined to put down his foot at the right moment, 
and his possible wrath will now have to be taken into account in the 
preparation of new pieces. “‘The young man who was the wife’s lover,” 
he writes iu his notice of The Case of Rebellious Susan, “was apparently 
conceived by Mr. Jones as a dreadful young cad ; but we do not think 
Mr. Ben Webster need have made him so intolerably offensive as he did. 
No woman in the world could have been attracted by him, and his young 
officer in The Second Mrs, Tanqueray was almost presentable by comparison. 
We do not enjoy being rude, but really this actor must tone his manner 
down, or we shall be quite angry the next time we see him.” And anger in 
such a quarter is always to be dreaded, especially by a rising young 
actor. 


ENGLISH journalistic enterprise is clearly at fault. The London corre- 
spondents of foreign papers acquaint us with things of which we should not 
otherwise hear. Ina recent number of the Signale der Musikalischen Welt 
it is said—“ Mr. Henry Irving lately attended a performance of Sowing the 
Wind at the Pleasure Garden Theatre in London. After the first act the 
manager came before the curtain and announced that, owing to the sudden 
illness of the representative of the hero, the performance would have to be 
discontinued, as no substitute could be found at such short notice. Where- 
upon Mr. Irving rose up, and remarking, ‘ But I am at your service,’ made 
his way round,-amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience, and played 
the part for the remainder of the piece.” 


Dramatic criticism in the provinces has not always been marked by the 
qualities it now so often possesses. Some years ago, an Aberdeen paper, 
noticing a performance at the chief theatre in that place of Hamlet by 
Mr. Edwin Booth, said that “our old and esteemed favourite, Mr. Edward 
Price, made a pleasing and gentlemanly Ghost.” 


Mr. Catmour, temporarily abandoning poetry, has devoted all the 
summer to his work on “ Fact and Fiction about Shakespeare, with some 
U 
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account of the playhouses, players, and playwrights of his period.” It 
is to be brought out by Mr. Henry Williams. 

Mr. Extior Stock has just brought out Mr. Fairman Ordish’s work on 
“Early London Theatres,” of which we shall give an account before long. 

Ir has been asked why the expensive but otherwise delightful dining 
club in Albemarle Street was named the Amphitryon. Possibly the answer 
may be gathered from a passage in one of Moliére’s most irresistible 
comedies :— 

Le véritable Amphitryon 

Est l’Amphitryon oi 1’on dine. 
In the second line, of course, grammar is sacrificed to metre, as the poet, 
to be quite accurate, ought to have written “chez lequel on dine ;” but 
this trifling matter has not prevented the words from becoming a proverl 
in France and elsewhere, alinost from the moment when, about two centuries 
and a quarter ago, they were first uttered at the old Théatre du Palais 
Royal in Paris. 

Ir may not be generally known that James Albery composed an epitaph 

on himself. - Here it is :— 

He frisked beneath the moon, 

He slept beneath the sun ; 

He led a life of going-to-do, 

And died with nothing done. 
To a large extent, no doubt, his gifts were wasted ; but it is equally true 
that the author of the Z’wo oses has a not unimportant place in the 
theatrical history of the last quarter of a century. By the way, might 
not something be done to perpetuate the memory of his brilliant wit in 
conversation ? 

Mr. W. S. GrBert has already given us two volumes of plays—one 
issued in 1876, the second in 1881. He now purposes to publish a third, 
which is to contain eleven pieces, most of them Savoy operas. This is 
good news, for Mr. Gilbert’s dramatic work is well able to stand the test 
of reading, quite apart from its technical stage effectiveness. 

Mr. AusTIN BRERETON, during his absence in Australia and America, 
produced several brochures, including a memoir of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
anda history of Romeo and Juliet on the stage, both of which were published 
in Sydney, New South Wales. The latest, and more pretentious volume, 
entitled Gallery of Players, recently issued in New York, contains twenty- 
two brief, critical studies of prominent players, including Mr. Henry 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. Richard Mansfield, and Madame Helen 
Modjeska. Each subject is illustrated by a large full-page portrait in half- 
tone, and smaller pictures “in character,” the latter numbering over one 
hundred. Mr. Brereton is now acting as London correspondent for the 
New York Dramatic Mirror. 

“THE favourite stage rustic of to-day,” writes Mr. Davenport Adams in 
his recently-published collection of papers entitled “‘ With Poet and Player,” 
is always old and feeble. He is preternaturally the one and abnormally 
the other. He is obviously a centenarian—there is every sign of it about 
him. Even if he has a daughter who looks about eighteen, he himself 
still looks a hundred and more. His hair pervades his head in wisps, his 
cheeks and brow are furrowed like the arable land, his back is bent, his 
head shakes persistently, his legs give way under him, and his fingers are 
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for ever twitching. His voice, apparently, is a falsetto, though it is apt 
to relapse on occasion into a sonorous bass. He usually comes off and on 
as the playwright requires him—generally as ‘comic relief,’ sometimes as 
the repository of a local secret, now and then simply to give the pro. 
tagonists in the play the necessary information. As a rule, he is the father 
of a youth or maid who comes unintentionally to grief ; and then, by way 
of variety, he will go mad and become more doddery than ever.” 

PLAYERS, of course, have always some sort of preparation for the end 
of their more or less strange and eventful histories. The Florence Vazione 
computes that during her recent two weeks’ engagement in St. Petersburg, 
where she played Frou-Frou, Cléopatre, and the Dame aux Camélias, 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt had to die no fewer than forty times—twenty- 
one times from natural causes, six times by poison, twice by the dagger, 
four times by drowning, and seven times by the operations of the asp, 
How she could have had five kinds of death in three pieces only we are 
not told. 

M. Coque.in (who has recently lost his mother, by the way) has been 
, writing an article on modern French playwrights from an actor's point of 
view, and expressing his views very strongly on the comparative merits of 
writers for the Paris stage. Above all the rest he places M. Sardou, whose 
“fertility of recource, inexhaustible invention, wit, fancy,” and all-round 
excellence arouse his enthusiasm to such a degree that hehas the hardihood 
to compare him with Shakspere. By hearing him read his plays, M. 
Coquelin says, one can learn how to act them, and “one rehearsal of a play 
by Sardou with Sardou on the stage is worth to a young actor all the 
teaching he can get from all the veterans who take pupils.” Augier, who 
is placed next, “comes near to Moliére, and his prose has a “ fine sonority 
and a rich vigour.” Meilhac and Gondinet are whimsical, dainty, capri- 
cious; Halévy, light of touch yet with “heart” in all he writes ; 
Pailleron’s “art is so supreme that on the stage it passes for nature ;” 
Feuillet and Dumas theorise, but the former has romantic qualities and is 
the favourite author of most actors. All very interesting and delightful. 
Now let some author arise and give us his opinions about M. Coquelin and 
his fellow-comedians. What a stir would be created if Mr. Irving or Mr. 
Hare were to criticise Mr. Pinero, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
Mr. Comyns Carr and the rest in a magazine article! But we might learn 
a good deal from it. 

ENGLISH pantomime songs are not usually caught up abroad, but the 
painfully wide popularity of “'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” appears to have 
extended at least as far as Paris. Here is an extract from a free version 
in French of that curious effusion :— 

Voyez ici une timide, 

De tout courage elle est vide ; 
Tellement craintive et peureuse, 
Croyez-vous qu'elle est heureuse ? 
Elle est toujours si prudente, 
Qu’en ce moment oi elle chante, 
Elle aurait envie de pleurer 

Si elle n'allait pas danser. 

THERE lately passed away, at the great age of eighty-one, Mrs. Lyne- 
Stephens, a beneticent Roman Catholic lady of French extraction, who half a 
century since was famous as a ballet dancer by the name of Yolande Marie 
Louise Duvernay. “ She excelled,” Mr. Sala writes,“ a most characteristic 
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Spanish dance called the ‘ cachucha,’ which I saw her perform in 1836. The 
‘cachucha’ had also been danced, but not in this country, by Fanny Ellsler.” 


M. CHapriER, the composer of L’Etoile, the Roi Malgré Lui, and 
Gwendoline, besides many popular waltzes, died recently in Paris. 

THE actors of Darmstadt, whatever else they are able to boast of, can at 
least claim to have attained as high a point as any could well aspire to in 
the way of realism of stage properties. Madame Sans-Géne was recently 
produced at the Hof Theater, and the Grand Duke placed at the disposal 
of the company a quantity of furniture and other articles which dated 
from the early part of the century. Among these relics was the coffee- 
service which Napoleon used during his stay at Darmstadt Castle. 

THE engagement of the Zarzuela troupe of Milan at the Carl Theater, 
Vienna, has had an unfortunate termination—the public would not come to. 
see their performance. The troupe, which consists of sixty-four persons, 
was then in the greatest distress, the majority being reduced to absolute 
hunger, and some even lacking a roof to cover them. The Italian consul 
has since taken measures which will probaly end in all the members of 
the troupe being returned to their homes. 


Charley's Aunt, under the title of “ La Zia di Carlo,” has been put on the 
stage of the Arena Nazionale, Florence, with marked success. ‘‘ We are 
going years back,” one of the critics exclaimed ; “they are actually laughing 
at innocent things !” 

HamMBvRG is now possessed of a “ Volkstheater,” the new theatre having 
been taken over as such. Herr Liwengard, the manager, has, in spite of 
the heavy addition to the duties involved by the change, undertaken the 
management of the house in its new form. 

A NEW communal theatre has just been erected at Amsterdam in the 
Place de Leyde. It is built almost entirely of iron and stone, and has 
four entrances leading by separate staircases to the different parts of the 
building. On the balustrade in front of the first tier of boxes are inscribed 
in letters of gold the names of celebrated Dutch and Belgian authors and 
actors, including those of Vondel, Van Lennep, Snoeck and Wattier. 


A RumoovR that the Carlsruhe Royal Opera Company, under Herr Mottl, 
will give a series of performances in London next summer still lacks con- 
firmation. Whether or not this project be carried into effect, the fact that 
it has been suggested shows that English amateurs are now credited with 
a catholicity of taste the existence of which has not, until lately, been 
reckoned upon by Continental entrepreneurs. It is well known that the 
Carlsruhe troupe make a speciality of the operas of Berlioz; and Berlioz 
is the one world-famous composer of strongly-marked originality whose 
works, as far as the stage is concerned, have been totally neglected in this 
country. The complete failure of Benvenuto Cellini on the single occasion 
when it was performed at Covent Garden during M. Jullien’s disastrous 
season of 1853 furnishes no measure of the reception likely to be accorded 
by modern English audiences to this work, or to Béatrice et Bénedick and Les 
Troyens. If we consider the essentially lyrical character of Berlioz’s 
genius they would probably be found disappointing from a dramatic point 
of view. Nevertheless, the prospect of gratifying a long-felt curiosity 
with regard to these operas, especially under the unique conditions 
presented by the Carlsruhe company, would in any case prove highly 
attractive to English opera-goers. 





